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wonderful merits of Lifebuoy Soap—the soap that cleans and disin- 
fects—purifies at one operation. This offer made only to those whose } 
dealers cannot supply them. | 


“Outlook.” You will appreciate the liberality of this offer | 
when you learn that it costs us thirteen cents alone for | 
postage to mail the soap to you. Therefore you receive} 
soap free. Money promptly refunded to anyone finding 


cause for complaint. Free, valuable booklet for the asking. 
LEVER BROTHERS LIMITED NEW YORK OFFICES, ill FIFTH AVE. 
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NE OF OUR subscribers writes: “ The Century gives no definition for a term which 
is in frequent use nowadays—‘ The Century Habit” If I may be permitted to offer 





\\ 

a definition, as well as to point out this lack of one, I would say it is ‘the habit of 
knowing things without effort, for the daily use of The Century Dictionary & Cyclopedia Oy 
& Atlas is surely more of a recreation than of a study and is as near to a complete educa- 
tion as one can get without special study courses. We have come to rely on it to answer 
all our daily questions, #o supplement our daily papers and our monthly magazines, and 
in fact to consult its pages for all sorts of information that heretofore could be found only 
in a working library of many volumes.” 

The Century contains what you would hope to find in the one best cyclopedia of Facts, 
the most complete of dictionaries of our language, the most thorough and usable of World- 
Atlases, and takes the place of many separate works such as cyclopedias of Commerce, 
Banking, Engineering, Art, Architecture, and a score of other subjects. It isa complete 
Working Library in itself / 

This latest revised edition is controlled by us, is unabridged, and is the ONLY 
AUTHORIZED EDITION now published by The Century Company. 

Since we first opened The Wanamaker Century Club the sets purchased 
represent 


A SAVING OF OVER TWO MILLION DOLLARS 















Cut 
,. This 
Corner 












to our club members! xs otf abd mail 
When forty thousand people make up their minds to buy some- &, it promptly to 
thing, their purchasing power is tremendous—if united ! Cy John Wanamaker 


The Wanamaker Century Club has united some 40,000 mem- x New York 


bers who wanted The Century Dictionary & Cyclopedia & Atlas. mS 





Please send without cost 














a . . nrice > x to me illustrated book 
That is the simple story of me a soho came to rs about The Century Diction- 
You can secure a set at one-half the regular prices by $ ary & Cyclopedia & Atlas, 







joining The Wanamaker Century Club. Joining costs ¢* 
one dollar. Then the books are sent you, and you can 
pay all at once or alittle at a time, as you prefer. 
We will send full particulars on receipt of the 
coupon in the corner. 


JOHN WANAMAKER 


NEW YORK 


EE 


a (Se, 


and complete details of the half- 
price offer, etc, 
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BOUND VOLUMES 


OF 


THE OUTLOOK 


Handsomely made up in Jade Green Cloth, advertising pages elimi-. 


nated, convenient size for Library, each volume with Index, tl.ree 
Volumes to the year, at $1.25 per Volume, or $3.50 for the three 


Volumes comprising the full year. 


56 
58 
59 
60 
64 


6¢ 
69 


Contains in full: The Message of the World’s Re- 
ligions, and many other important articles. 


Contains in full: The Life and Letters of Paul, by 
Lyman Abbott, and many other important articles. 


Contains in full: The Seven Ages of Man, b 
Abbott; twelve installments of George 
Story of the War, etc., etc. 


Lyman 
ennan’s 


Contains in full: Four articles by W. E. Griffis on 
America in the East; three installments of George 
Kennan’s Story of the War, etc., etc. 


Contains: Ten Letters by Phelps Whitmarsh on 
the Philippines; Six Letters by James Barnes on 
the War in South Africa, etc., etc. 


Contains: Special Letters on China and Philippines ; 
opening chapters of The Making of an American, 
by Jacob A. Riis; and four installments of The 
Rights of Man, by Lyman Abbott. 


Contains: Three chapters of Mr. Riis’s “ The Mak- 
ing of an American ;” four chapters of “ Religious Life 
in America,” by Ernest H. Abbott; the beginning of 
Edward Everett Hale’s “Memories of a Hundred 
Years ;” the last chapters of “ The Man from Glen- 
garry,” etc. 





Sent, prepaid, on receipt of price. 


May ) 
August 1897 
January 
April 


May 
August 


‘1898 
(1898 


Sehtember ) 
December § 1898 


January | 
April J 1900 


January 


April | 1901 


September } 
December § 1901 


The twelve Illustrated Magazine Numbers for 1897 or 1898, bound in Maroon Cloth, 


will be sent for $2.00, prepaid. 


Odd Volumes of The Christian Union, 43, 44, 46, 47, and of The Outlook, 


51, 52, 53, 54, of six months’ Numbers each, $1.50 per Volume, prepaid. 








Our supply of some of the Volumes is limited, and an early order is advised. 


THE OUTLOOK COMPANY, 287 Fourth Avenue, New York 





The Outlook 








EDWIN A. ABBEY’S 


new paintings for the Boston Public 
Library, completing his famous frieze 


The Quest of the Holy Grail 


are reproduced in the genuine 


COPLEY PRINTS 


Special illustrated announcement will be sent to any address by the publishers 
upon receipt of 2-cent stamp. (Our complete picture 
catalogue of Copley Prints, 10 cents.) 


Curtis & Cameron 3Percr Bios. Boston 


Painting copyright, 1901, by E. A. oy From a Copley Print, copyright, 1902, by 
. Curtis & Cameron. 











an be supplied by all dealers. Send for Catalogue illustrating many styles, with retail prices. Money refunded 
not satisfactory. FRAZER & GEYER CO., Dept. 5, 22 Thames Street, New York. 


gg Christian Cleanliness 


Why do you permit a custom at the communion table which you would not tolerate 
in your own home? Would you like to know where Individual Communion Cups are 
used? Send for our free book —t= tells allabout it. A trial outfit sent free. 


SANITARY COMMUNION OUTFIT COMPANY, Dept. 4, Rochester, N. ¥. 








GERMANY, ENGLAND, and AMERICA have 
combined to publish 


The History of the World 


Edited by DR. H. F. HELMOLT 


To be Complete in Eight Volumes Vol. I Now Ready 





Not simply a bare record of dates, statistics, or events, but of the Human Race—its development, 
PLAN civilization, culture, institutions, and its influence upon the World’s History. 
Sufficiently simple, plain, and entertaining for the school-boy and yet profound, 

scholarly, and comprehensive enough for the most learned. 


It includes the small as well as the great nations; the oceans and their commercial and po- 
SCOPE litical influence upon the bordering nations; physical as well as politica 
History ; begins with the earliest prehistoric discoveries, closes with Find 
the latest political events ; follows the Westward course of empires, yet begins with enclosed 


the New and ends with the Old World; proves many important facts by Geology $1.00 for 


| which send 
as well as History. me for examina- 


: . P . ° tion, charges pre- 
Examine Vol. I, and if not satisfactory, return at our expense. Paper, Print, paid, at Special In- 


YOUR OPPORTUNITY [iustrations (many in colors), A. 1 elmolt's History o 
Maps, Inscriptions, etc., show the Warn, 
the highest degree of excellence. The bindings—a genuine English ait aoe pgm yt 
Buckram, $6.00 per volume, or a rich American Russia, $7.00 per thereatter anti paid for. If un- 
volume—are in their excellence in keeping with the character «yy ex pone oo 
of the we ork. money paid to be refunded. Remaining 
Special Discount of Twenty Per Cent. (20%) to those purchasing now — volumes mee Se sent on the same 
Fill out and return Coupon and get advantage of this ee ae Er 
Special Introductory Price. Name 
DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, Publishers Address 
* NEW YORK CHICAGO State 














The Outlook 





J.W.ALEXANDER ) J.H.HybeE 


PRESIDENT 7) Ui VICE PRESIDENT 


you to support 
your family while you are alive. 
LIFE ASSURANCE 
permits you to support them 
| after you are dead. 


But it only permits you | 


to secure this provision while 
you are in good health. 

Hadn’t you better avail 
yourself of the opportunity 
while you can? ~ 

An Endowment Policy 
will not only provide this pro- 
tection if you die, but will 
also make provision for your 
own mature years, if you 
live. 

Fill out and mai the following coupon 


| THE EQUITABLE SOCIETY. Dept. No. 38 
120 Broadway, New York 


Please send me information regard- 
ing an Endowment for $ 
if issued to a man 





Baker-Vawter 


Systems 


Used and Endorsed by the Largey 
Hardware House in the Northweg, 





DULUTH, MINN,, Jan. 22nd, Im 
BAKER-VAWTER COMPANY, 
Chicago, Ill. 

_ GENTLEMEN :—We take pleasure in stat- 
ing that we are more than satisfied with the 
operation of your “loose leaf ” system installed 
in our office in July last, by which use our serv- 
ice has been materially improved, and a saving 
of time and expense has been effected. Your 
“loose leaf” ledgers we have had in use for 
several years, and we could not be induced to 
return to the old style ledger. We find this 
system can be used to advantage in almost 
every department of our business. 


Yours truly 
MARSHALL WELLS HARDWARE CO. 
By F. W. Parsons, Sec’y, 
Send for our free symptom 
blank showing exactly the lines 
|on which we are prepared to 
benefit your business no mat- 
ter how LARGE or SMALL it 
may be. To insure reply state 
nature of your business and give 
firm name in full.’ 


Baker-Vawter Company 
145 Washington Street, Chicago 
Accountants, Auditors, 


Devisers of Business Systems, 
Manufacturers. 









Telephoning 
Trebles Time. 


Manhattan Services 
Business 


from $5 a month, 
Residence 
from $4 a month. 


New York Telephone Co. 


15 Dey St. 111 West 38th St. 
215 West 125th St. 








UNITARIAN PUBLICATIO! 


sent free to all desiring them. Address Mrs. J. F. LOCKE 
3 Eimont St., New Dorchester Station, 
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LOCKE Admits to leading colleges. Special studies for girls who do not go 
Station, } 





SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 

irl) somethin 
GIVE THE BOY iyi tw ior li 
and pays dividends every day. He can’t lose 


it. No one can take it from him. 














No risk involved in selecting a school with a 44-year 
record in preparing young men and women for high-class 
positions in any line of business. Ask for Catalogue O. 


/ 4 a 
PACKARD COMMERCIAL SCHOOL 




















Fourth Ave. and 23d St., N. Y. DAY AND EVENING. Phone 101—18. 
ENTER AT ANY TIME 
NEW YORK CITY CONNECTICUT 
=— TER ae 3 
The Deaf and Hard-of-Hearing Miss Butts’s School for Girls 
Can learn to “ hear with their eyes.” ‘* LOWTHORPE,’’ NORWICH, CONN. 





EXPRESSION READING is an improyed method by 
which the deat. om hard-of-hearing may learn to understand conver- 
sation. Not like the ordinary lip-reading; simpler, quicker, more 

ective. Lessons personal and by mail. Widely’ approved, uni- 
formly successful. The only practicaole method for correspond- 
ence instruction. Defects of speech in cet een or adults cured. 

For full information address EDWARD B. NITCHIE, Sec’y 
WARREN SCHOOL OF ARTICULATION AND EXPRESSION READING 
= East 28th Street, New York City 

Branches: Boston, Philadelphia, Washington. 









30x wood 
‘School 


An ideally located school for girls, at 
Olu Lyme, Conn. Sea air. Healthful 
surroundings. Two courses—College 
per Preparatory and Elective. Grounds of 
2 20 acres devoted to open airgames, New 
gymnasium. Annex for mg under 14 
years. For catalogue addres 

Mrs. RICHARD SILL GRISWOLD, Old Lyme, Conn. 








Wises and Foreign Teachers Agency. Supplies 
Colleges, Schools, and, Families with Protessors, ‘l eachers, 
Tutors, and Governesses, resident or visiting, American or Foreign. 


Raents aided in MRS, M. J. YOUNG-FULTON 


23 Union Square, New York City 


T* Pratt Teachers’ Agency “37 Ave. 


Recommends teachers to colleges, schools, and families 
Advises parents about schools. Win. 0. Pratt, Mer. 


WIS. HAZEN'S SUBURBAN scuoor For amis| 1e Catharine Aiken 


Arrangements for young children. s 
PELHAM MANOR, NEW YORK Boarding and Day 


. Martha’s Industrial School|  Chool for Girls. 


HON : Opened October 2d. Apply to 
VILLE, N. Y.—Under the care of the SISTERS OF | HARRIET BEECHE VIL) AN, 
t. JOSEPH OF NAZARETH (Episcopal). —- - yh + rh — 


FOR SAL WELL ESTABLISHED Connecticut, Wallingford, 23 Academy St. 























Boys SCHOOL, Boarding 


lent location. Particulars, addiene No. 738, — —— The Phelps School for Young Girls 


will reopen Sept. 25, 1901. Thorough English, Languages, Music. 








CALIFORNIA ioe idual attention’ from ney, te College. pre paratory. m Yd 
The address of DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
THE THACHER SCHOOL ; 





ts Nordhoff (Southern) California. 
_CONNECTICUT 


ConNECTICUT, Hartford | 


Woodside. Suburban Schoo! for Girls. 


In Apnil. will be removed to the beautiful village of 
Simsbury, half-hour by railroad from the oy 
Miss Sara J. SMITH, ncipal. 


THE WEANTINAUG SCHOOL for BOYS 


New Milford, Litchfield Co., Conn. Preparation for 
business and College. Rev. F. B. DRAPER, Head Master. New 
Buildings, Modern equipment. Refers by permission to Mrs. 
Wa. D. Back, Patroness of Ingleside. 


MRS. MEAD’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


“ Hillside,’’ Norwalk, Conn. 



























A school for girls and young women located within the 

Nutional Capitai in a charming estate of ten acres 

valued ata quarter of a milliondollars. Enlarged build- 
ing, with elegantly furnished rooms, Offers excep- 
tional opportunities for the acquirement ofa liberal 
education, advantage being taken of the unsur- 

passed educational facilities offered at Washing- 

tonin the way of Libraries, Museums, Govern- 
ment Departments and the many phases of 
official, socialand diplomatic life. 

Preparatory , Certificate and Col- 

lege courses. Music, Art, Elo- 

cution. Terms $500.00 a year. 

Send for catalogue. 


F MENEFEE, Pres. tauaran ce” pg 




















to college, Mrs. M. E. MEAD, Prin 








SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 





ILLINOIS 


Home ™ University of Chicago 


offers over 225 elementary and col- 


lege courses by correspondence in 
S t u a y 28 of its Departments, including 

Pedagogy, History, the Languages, 
English, Mathematics, Physiography, Zovdlogy, Physiology, 
Botany, etc. Instruction is personal. University credit is 
granted for college courses successfully completed. Work 
may begin at any time. For circulars address 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO (Div. E). Chicago, Ill. 


Fortunes have been made froma 
FREE MUSIC singlesong. We PosITIVELy teach 
you by correspondence to compose 
and play all kinds of music. Our 
DICTIONARY method never excelled in beauty, 
simplicity, and ease of mastery. 
School indorsed equally by professionals and beginners. Send 
names of three friends interested in music and receive free a Diction- 
ary of Musical Terms and particulars. AGENTS WANTED. 
CHICAGO CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
100 La Salle St., Chicago 











MASSACHUSETTS 


Lasell Seminary 


AUBURNDALE, MASS. 

A school of the first class for young women. Gives thorough 
training in the usual college preparatory courses and makes special- 
ties of music, painting, religious culture, cooking, household 
economics, dress cutting, and millinery. Annex department of house- 
hold practice a decided success. $600 per year—no necessary extras. 


F talog ddress 
ii iacepiaemnecstial C. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 


BOSTON, MASS. 

Witi1am C. Cotvar, Headmaster. Endowed school for boys 
founded in 1645; fits for college ; non-residents live in family of one 
of masters. Catalogue sent on request 

Rev. James De NorManpie, D.D., President of the Trustees. 
Address O. M.’ Farnham, Roxbury, Mass. 











Perry Kindergarten Normal School 


18 Huntington Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
Mrs. ANNIE MOSELEY PERRY, Principal. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 97 Huntington Avenue 
Boston Normal School of Gymnastics 


(Established in ng? by the late Mrs. MAry HeEMENway.) Will 
begin September 24, 1901. Number of students limite 
MISS AMY MORRIS HOM: ANS. Director. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


The Lawrence Scientific School 


offers professional courses leading to the degree of S.B. in Engi- 
neering ; Mining ; Architecture ; Landscape Architecture ; Chemistry; 
Geology; Biology; Anatomy, Physiology, and Hygiene (as a prep- 
aration for medical schools); Science for Teachers ; and a course in 
General Science. For information address J. L. Love, Secretary, 
16 University. Hall, Cambridge, Mass. N. S. SHALER, Dea. . 





MASSACHUSETTS 


(“IMPORTANT 
LANNOUNCEMENT. 


Through the Foncrosity of the founders of the 
American School of Correspondence, and of severa) 
Ss manufacturers interested in the better 

‘echnical Education of Wage-Earners, the Trus- 
tees are able toaward each year a limited number of 


FREE SCHOLARSHIPS 


coelmeee 











echenia Engineering erin." 


Textile 





netine, VENTILATION AND PLUMBING 
(including Mechanical Drawing.) 
A Few of the FREE SCHOLARSHIPS 


FOR 1902 ARE STILL AVAILABLE 


and applications from ambitious. energetic poues 
men, properly r will be 
the order received. 





The advantages offered by a School located 
in a great educational center are sely- 
evident to every thinking reader. 


Further information, and large illustrated Hand- 
book describing Courses, Methods and Regular 
‘Terms will be sent on application. 


American School of Correspondence 
(Chartered by the Commonwealth of Massachusetts) 
BOSTON, MASS., U.S. A. 











Dr. and Mrs. John MacDuffie’s Scho 


FOR GIRLS 
Springtield, Mass. Offers to parents the advantag ses of a good 
private school in all the studies of a girl’s education. Athleti 
grounds, gymnasium. Illustrated catalogue. 





RocK * ore BOYS 
at Walieaten Hills, 
R I D G | => Massachusetts 
MASSACHUSETTS, West Newton 


The ALLEN "cisicar’ SCHOOL 


Both sexes. Prepares for principal colleges Home life. One 
structor to every seven pupils. Beautifu ly and healthfully located 
Gymnasium and athletic grounds. Charles River. Cataiogue 


MICHIGAN 


“aE LEWIS SCHOOL FOR STAMMEREBS, 














The Browne and Nichols School 


Cambridge, Mass. 19th year. Course, 8 years. Classes limited 
to 15. No subordinz ate teachers; pupils continuously under head 
teacher in each department. Exceptional facilities for fitting for 
Harvard. Illustrated catalogue. 


DETROIT UNIVERSITY SCHOO 


Reopens September 25th, 1901. An incorporated preparatory 
Manual Training School for Boys. Home Department for Fc 
Boys in_new buiiding. Laboratories, shops, qymasan a 
field. For Calendar address peor DU. 8 El ‘ 
Detroit. Mich. DERICK L. BLA ISS. Principal 





ROGERS HALL SCHOOL 


For Girls Certificate admits fo Smith, Vassar, 


Wellesiey, and Wells. Four acres for 
out-door sports. Golf, Basket Ball, Tennis. Address 
Mrs. E. P. UNDERHILL, M.A., Principal, Lowell, Mass. 





HOMCEOPATHIC MEDICAL COLLE 


of the University of Michigan 
Men and women admitted on equal terms. Fees ant cost of livag 
very low. For announcement and particulars addre: 
R. OPELAND, M.D., Ann Arbor, Michigat. 
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MICHIGAN» 


On: scientific course adapted to 
individal needs, Leng-estabtiches, 
?— Successful. Prac. 


YOU p Instructors experi- 
pales 


enced and competent. 
contri int, ‘OW » 


Editors of 5 popular 
hh 

are given preference Sry, 

at hberal rates. Students ee 


successful and pleased. ‘Sty 


rT scriptive catalogue free. jl 
N's 


eregne Correspondence School a 4 ism 
No. 147 Majestic Building, Detroit, oy 





Takes eparet ime only. Sameteachers for eleven 

years. Plan approved by 

Judges and Educators. . 

Prepares for the bar. < 
LAW Three courses: een 


HOME 
BACKWARD CHILDREN 


business. Graduates 
everywhere. Liberal 
terms. Special 
now. Postal card now 
An exclusive school for the education of Nervous and Backward 
Children. Booklet containing valuable suggestions sent free. Address 
REED SCHOOL, 383 Hubbard Avenue, DETROIT, MICH. 
NEW JERSEY 


will bring full particulars. 
The Sprague Correspondence 
School of Law, 234 Majestic Bldg. Detroit, Mich. 








PENNSYLVANIA 
MISS BALDWIN’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
PREPARATORY TO BRYN MAWR COLLEGE 


Miss FLORENCE BALDWIN, Principal. Within 10 years more than 
120 pupils have entered Bryn Mawr College from this schooi, 
Diploma given in both General and Coilege-Preparatory Courses 
Fine, fireproof stone building. 25 acres beautiful grounds. For 
circular, address the Secretary, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 








PENNSYLVANIA, Lititz, Lancaster Co. 
Linden Hall Seminary 
A Moravian Boarding School for Girls 
Founded 1794. Rev. CHAS. D. KREIDER, Principal. 


GONTZ SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES iver 
minutes from Philadelphia, two hours from New York. Mr. 
}% Cooke’s fine property. For circulars, anges Miss SYLVIA 
EasTMAN, Principal, Ogontz School P. O., Pa 


Cheltenham Military Academy 


Extensive improvements, increased facilities. Ranks first as a 
Picaratory school under military system. Healthful location, 
llustrated catalogue. Rev. Joun D. Skittron, A.M., Principal, 

( )gontz, Pennsylvania. 


LEARN PROOFREADING. 


you possess a fair education, why not utilize it at a genteel 
ie . fT. profession paying $15 to $35 weekly? Situations 
always obtainable. We are the original instructors by mail. 


HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, Philadelphia 














CRANFORD N. J. 
HOMESTEAD ACADEMY BRANFORD, w. J. 
nitting attention to education, Redden phony Titled ref- 
erences. Rev. J. HAMILTON STIRLING, A.B., ncipal. 


KENT PLACE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


SUMMIT, N. J.— —Special atin college preparation. Large 
grounds. warty archer Ye 300k and views sent on applica- 
ton. Mrs. SARAH W JODMAN PAUL, Principal. President 
Board of Directors, Hamiltom W. Mabie, LL.D. 


NEW YORK 
Granger Place School for Girls 


SAMUEL CoLe Fairey, Princip: 


al. 
CANANDAIGUA, NEW YORK. 


MILITARY 
ACADEMY 


New York, Ossining-on-Hudson 


Ossining School for Girls Sth year 
Miss CLARA C. FULLER, Principal. 
PUTNAM HALL SCHOOL ee See 


fances A. Welbasky 2 POUGHKEEPSIE, N.Y. 
BRye Seminary ye New York 


For particulars address 
Mrs. S. J. LIFE, The Misses STOWE, 


The Te BALLIOL SCHOOL, Utica, N.Y. 


FOR GIRLS. College preparatory and general courses. 


Louise Sheffield Brownell Saunders, A. B., Ph.D. 
___Edith Rockwell Hall, A.B. 

















NYACK ON HUDSON 


(29 miles from New York) 

If interested you are cordially 
invited to visit the Academy. 
For prospectus address 

The SUPERINTENDENT. 




















SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Tepares for all colleges. 1080 Pra term begins ey 4 


« 1902. 
220 Prospect Street, Clevelan 


Ohio. 


aol RHODE ISLAND 
FRIENDS SCHOOL, Providence, R. I. 


For both sexes; all denominations. y ~ en 1784. Courses 
in English, Science, Cassics, Music and A 
GUSTINE JONES, Li.B.. 

SWITZERLAND 


ST. GALL, SWITZERLAND 
The Misses Keller’s Home School FO® GIRLS. 


American Refer- 
ences. Apply to D. B. KELier, 245 West Mth St., New York City. 


HOME SCHOOL for GIRLS 


ZURICH, SWITZERLAND. Best American references. 
Address for circulars H. E. Gavit, No. 7,730, care of The Outlook. 


_ VERMONT 
Miss Farwell’s Summer Home 


WELLS RIVER, VT. 
June 18th to Sept. 10th. $125. Address till June lst Tarrytown, N. Y. 


ARMIES OF CHILDREN 
CARMINA 1ba¥'scusor 


The Best Sunday-School Hymnal 


Cloth Bound, $30 per 100. 
Sample copy, postage paid, 20 cents. 
A. S. BARNES & CO., 156 Fifth Avenue, 





Principal. 














New York 


Increase Your Salary 


Send Fifteen Cents for three months 
trial subscription to 


“The Book-Keeper” 


A handsome monthly magazine for Book-keepers, Cash 
iers and Business Men, It will teach you book-keeping, 
shorthand, penmanship, law, short cuts, corporation 
accounting, banking, business = amusing arith 
metic, lightning calculations, etc., etc. Price, $1 a year, 


E.H. Beach, Editor. THE BOOK-KEEPER PUB. C0., Ltd. 18 Genenn Bldg., Detroit, Mich, 











TYPEWRITER HEADQUARTERS 


332 Broadway, New York, sel! all makes under half price. Don’t 
buy before sending for samples of writing, prices, exchange and un- 
prejudiced advice. Lmmense stock for selection. Shipped for trial. 
Guaranteed first-class condition. Dealers supplied. 
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‘An Unusual Opportunity 


INVESTMENT SECURED BY OVER $250,000.00 OF ASSETS 
DIVIDENDS GUARANTEED BY THE OFFICERS PERSONALLY 


TI 

— pore 

° goods and believe this is a cheap and effective method of accomplish. Bo! W 

HERE Ss OUR PLAN “s ing the purpose. = 
The Racine Knitting Co. of Racine, Bon feel that the nanan — cones i with a self- B. 
Wis, alee 30008 shames 60 ee ee ee Oe es ee net Oe peel, Oe 
ee po 7 Salle gail The present earnings of the Company are sufficient to pay 3 per cent, JB e5S 
stock at par, $1U.U0 per share, Iully paid, } .mi-annually or 6 per cent. annually, and this dividend is guaranteed fg besa 


ee | 

















non-assessable, and drawing at the Pres- | by its officers as individuals. woo! 
ent time semi-annual dividends which are] Little doubt exists that the dividends will be much larger than 6 per 24) 
cent., as the business continues to grow larger every year. In 
The tangible assets of the Racine Knitting Co. are over a quarter of our! 
a million dollars, its capital stock is $250,000.00, and its assets in the — "es 
way of good-will are hard to estimate. bran 
So confident are the officers*in the future of this Company, that they and 
personally guarantee dividends. A guaranty clause as follows is §% °"S 
attached to each certificate issued. = 
n 
GUARANTY CLAUSE “Ra 
RACING. WISCONGIN,.----<.2vcccs<00.- 199 sive | 
FOR VALUE RECEIVED, the undersigned guarantee to the"? 
holder of the attached Certiticate No. ---.-------- of the Capital Stock of he 
RACINE KNITTING COMPANY, a corporation organized and § ~"* 
existing under, and by virtue of the laws of the State of Wisconsin, that = 
it, said corporation, will duly declare and pay in good and lawiu! money Be: 
of the United States of America, to the holder of said certificate, his _ 
representatives or assigns, an annual dividend hereafter of at least six) J“ 
per cent. per annum, payable in semi-annual installments of at least three — 
(3) per cent. each, on the par value of said stock, on the first days ol s 
January and July of each year, te 
Witness our hands and seals, a 
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Department at Racine, Wis. by cas 
guaranteed by the officers of the Com- 
pany, fersonally, to be not less than 3 
per cent. semi-annually, or 6 per cent. Rac 
annually. GENT 
This Company is engaged in the manufacture Bs. 
of RACINE FEET, the RACINE brand of coe 
Hosiery and Underwear, products sold by the ao 
Mail Order method direct to consumers, through aa 2 
catalogues or local salesmen. Homey 
ros “tie : we : ive 
The business of the Company is already P 
such that the officers of the Company Period 
could dispose of these 10,000 shares in a We: 
single lump without difficulty. That, Acorc 
however, is not the plan. furnis} 
In considering the sale of this treasury Sub: 
stock, the Directors of the Company pre- of issn 
fer to distribute 10,000 shares throughout App 
the country as widely as possible. or to | 
We want to interest the public in our Stevens Point Factory receipt 
— od 
— 





WE OFFER PROFITABLE EMPLOYMENT TO SALESMEN IN EVER! 
| COMMUNITY SOLICITING ORDERS FOR OUR UNDERWEAR @ HOSIERY 
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IN GENERAL 


The Racine Knitting Company was incor- 
porated in 1889, and until 1895 produced a line 
of woolen half hose only and sold the product 
to the retail trade. 

In 18% the present management assumed 
control and immediately increased the busi- 
ness by the addition of more machinery, and 
began the manufacture of a complete line of 
woolen and cotton hosiery for men, women 
and children. 

In 1897, finding it necessary to increase 
our manufacturing capacity, and our facili- 
ties for obtaining skilled jabor, we built a 
branch factory at Stevens Point, Wisconsin, 
and are at present erecting, at Beloit, Wis- 
consin, as modern and complete a plant as 
can be built. 

In 1898 we began the manufacture of 
“Racine Feet,” and commenced an aggres- 
sive advertising campaign which we keep 
up constantly. 

“Racine Feet ” are repair feet which are 
sewed to the good legs of hosiery when the 
feet have worn out. 

Through advertising we have sold thou- 
sands and thousands of dozens of this arti- 
cle. In fact, ‘* Racine Feet” have outsold 
any knit product ever placed on the market. 

This advertising and the quality of “Ra- 
cine Feet” produced a demand for good 
hosiery, and in 1899 we began the sale of our 
complete line of goods by catalogue direct 
to the consumer under the brand name 
“Racine.” 

The quality of our hosiery produced a 
demand for underwear equally as good. In 
1% we added underwear machines to our 
equipment, and are now making as fine a 
line of full-fashioned underwear as is pro- 
duced in the world, 


NOTE OUR REFERENCES 


Any bank or Commercial Agency, and 
thousands of satisfied customers all over the 
United States. 

The following testimonials were given us 
by cashiers of two banks in Racine: 


First National Bank 
RACINE, WIs., Oct. 22, 1901. 

RACINE KNITTING Co., RACINE, WIS. 
GENTLEMEN : 

In my opinion, your prospectus sets forth 
your business accurately, and 1 can endorse 
your action in the present increase of your 
capital stock to accomplish a still further 
extension. My business relations with the 
active members of your company cover a 
Period of many years, and I thoroughly 








Factory at Racine, Wis. 


appreciate their business integrity. An investment in the stock of your 
Company will, I believe, prove satisfactory both as to dividends and probable 
future. 

Yours very truly, 


GN Eat 


Commercial and Savings Bank 
RACINE, Wis., Oct. 18, 1901. 

RACINE KNITTING Co., 
GENTLEMEN: 

The writer has given careful consideration to the subject matter of the within 
prospectus as submitted in proof and can heartily vouch for its integrity and 
endorse the proposition as made. I have been in intimate social and business 
relations with the officers and directors of your Company for many years and 
am pleased to attest their reliability as business men. 

Your business certainly warrants this present issue of stock, and I can 
recommend it highly as an investment. 

Yours very truly, 


on 


RACINE, WIs. 


We will mail a complete prospectus containing the endorsements of prominent authorities on every feature of our business. 
A cordial invitation to visit our plants is extended to all who are looking for a safe investment, and we will be pleased to 


furnish any information desired. 


Subscriptions will be filled in the order of their receipt and all stock will participate in dividends figured pro rata from date 


Of issue of each certificate. 


Applications with remittance may be forwarded direct to Herbert S. Blake, Treasurer, Racine Knitting Co., Racine, Wis., 
or to the Commercial and Savings Bank, or the First National Bank of Racine, Wis., who will hold remittances until the 
recelpt and forwarding of the stock certificates. 





RACINE KNITTING CO., Racine. Wis. 
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a LIFE INSURANCE written and placed during 1901, over 273 Millions 
| PAID POLICY-HOLDERS, in 26 years, over . . 58 Millions 
ASSETS, end of 1901, over. . . . 2... ABS Millions 
LIABILITIES, less than 2. 2. 2 2 2 2 ew eo 42 Millions 
eee ee ee ee eee 7 Millions, 
INCOME, during 1901, nearly. . . . 2... 29 Millions 


PAID POLICY-HOLDERS, during 190:, over . . S Millions 








Policies in Force nearly 45 Millions. 
Covering Life Insurance of over 


$703,000,000 |e 
SURROUNDING WITH ABSOLUTE PROTECTION 2 


More Than One Million Families 


A Progressive Company in which the Safety 
and Advancement of Its Policy-Holders’ 
interests are the chief considerations. 











| THE PRUDENTIAL | 
Insurance Co. of America 


} au s 
AL. JOHN F. DRYDEN, President. HOME OFFICE: Newark, N. Js S 
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Let Beauty 
Persuade You 


to wear a Ferris Good Sense Corset Waist. 
Comfort inclines you towards a Ferris 
Waist and good health urges you to wear 
it. Let beauty turn the balance in its 
favor—for the Ferris Waist is beautiful as 
well as healthful and comfortable. 


FERRIS 
good WAISTS 


are not made after exaggerated ‘French 
patterns,’’ but are made to conform to the 
natural beauty of model forms, as shown in 
this photograph. This waist is No. 530, 
made of good coutil. If not to be had of 
your dealer, we will send it to you post- 
paid on receipt of money order for $1.50. 

Made in various materials and styies to 
fit Ladies, Misses and Children, in prices 
from 25 cents to $2.75 each. The genuine 
have ‘‘Ferris Good Sense’’ in red letters 
sewed in each waist. Send for the Ferris 
Book, free. 


THE FERRIS BROS. COMPANY, 
341 Broadway, New York. 
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REMINGTON 


Typewriter 
is the universal saver. 





It is a time saver, a labor saver, a 
trouble saver, an expense saver, and 
a business builder. 

WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT 


(Remington Typewriter Company) 


327 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 




















Platt's 
Chlorides 


the Odorless 
Disinfectant 


Destroys Disease Germs. 
Sold in quart bottles only. 
Druggists and Grocers. 


Prepared by Henry B. Platt, 
Platt St., New York 
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The American people, offi- 
cially and unofficially, have 
received Prince Henry with 
hearty cordiality. His arrival last Sun- 
day on the Kronprinz Wilhelm was almost 
the one topic of conversation and of 
newspaper prominence. All accounts of 
his daily life on shipboard and of his say- 
ings and doings since landing indicate that 
the Emperor’s brother is a man of simple 
and unaffected character, almost demo- 
cratic in his manner toward those with 
whom he comes in contact, highly inter- 
ested in all that is new or typical of Ameri- 
can life. The arrival was delayed by the 
storm, but was announced on Saturday 
night by wireless despatches received 
from the Kronprinz at Nantucket Light; 
the steamship, by the way, had several 
wireless talks between Bremen and New 
York—with Bremen, with three of the 
stations in Great Britain, and with two 
Cunard steamships; one of the signals 
was received at a distance of about three 
hundred miles. At Quarantine Prince 
Henry was greeted by Admiral Evans ; 
as he passed up New York Bay on 
one of the most beautiful winter morn- 
ings of the year he was saluted by an 
American naval squadron and by the 
informal and vociferous whistling of 
scores of vessels; when on the Imperial 
yacht, the Hohenzollern, calls of cere- 
mony were paid by the selected repre- 
sentatives of the President, the Army and 
the Navy, and by Mayor Low;; later these 
visits were duly returned, the battle-ship 
Illinois was inspected, and, after attend- 
ing a reception at the Deutscher Verein, 
Prince Henry departed for Washington. 
The programme for Prince Henry’s enter- 
tainment and in his honor for the present 
week included on Monday a formal recep- 
tion at the Capitol, a visit to Congress to 
see the workings of that body, a dinner at 
the White House, and the return to New 
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York. Tuesday was devoted to the 
launching of the Emperor’s yacht, Me- 
teor III., to a formal reception by the 
city of New York and a dinner given by 
Mayor Low, and to a gala performance at 
the Metropolitan Opera-House. For the 
following day sightseeing, a luncheon with 
representatives of commerce and industry, 
a press banquet, and a torchlight concert 
are planned. Thursday at Washington 
was devoted chiefly to the memorial exer- 
cises for President McKinley, while visits 
to Mount Vernon and Annapolis are 
among the plans for the latter part of the 
week, and on Saturday the Southern and 
Western trips will begin. The bare out- 
line for the three weeks during which 
Prince Henry will be on American soil 
occupies a long column of fine type in 
the daily papers, and one is glad that the 
Prince is a man of excellent physique 
and of a pleasantly receptive turn of 
mind, for a man of little strength of 
body or mind might well be dismayed at 
the array of receptions, committees, 
luncheons, dinners, visits, and _ sight- 
seeing excursions before our royal visitor. 
Elsewhere in this issue of The Outlook 
will be found an interesting article on 
Prince Henry’s personality by Mr. Poult- 
ney Bigelow, who knew the “ Sailor 
Prince” when both were boys and 
speaks from full knowledge of his career, 
while The Outlook extends its special 
word of greeting in a brief editorial. 


® 


After the House of Rep- 
resentatives had further 
abdicated its functions as 
a deliberative assembly by passing the War 
Tax Repeal Bill without debate and without 
the opportunity for amendment, the week 
in Congress was uneventful until its very 
close, when the deliberative branch was 
disgraced by a debate ending in a fist fight 

495 ee 


Savagery in the 
Senate 
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Carolina. Senator Tillman was the ag- 
gressor. In the course of his speech on 
the Philippine tariff bill he declared that 
the two-thirds vote needed to secure the 
ratification of the treaty with Spain was 
secured only by the use of patronage. 
Senator Spooner demanded that Senator 
Tillman should make this charge specific 
instead of vague if he had the grounds to 
warrant it, and Senator Tillman finally 
said that a Senator from his own State 
had been induced to vote for the treaty 
by improper means, and had since handled 
the Federal patronage for the common- 
wealth. Senator McLaurin was not pres- 
ent when this was said, but, returning to 
the Senate when informed about it, he 
gained the floor upon a question of per- 
sonal privilege, and proceeded to declare 
that the charge made against him was “a 
willful, malicious, and deliberate lie.” 
“ At this point,” says the “ Congressional 
Record,” which seeks to make the matter 
as little disgraceful as possible, “ Mr. 
Tillman advanced to Mr. McLaurin and 
the two Senators met in a_ personal 
encounter, when they were separated by 
Mr. Layton, the acting assistant door- 
keeper, assisted by several Senators sitting 
near.” According to the press despatches 
Senator Tillman sprang upon Senator 
McLaurin, striking him in the forehead 
with his fist, and receiving in return a 
blow in the face which drew blood. 
When the combatants were separated, the 
Senate by a unanimous vote declared that 
both Senators were in contempt, and with- 
out a division ordered that the matter be 
referred to the Committee on Privileges 
and Elections to report what action should 
be taken by the Senate in regard thereto. 
These last proceedings took place behind 
closed doors, When the doors were 
reopened, it was stated that the two 
Senators desired to apologize for their 
conduct. They were allowed the floor 
for that purpose, though they were still in 
contempt and could not have obtained 
the floor except on the motion of other 
Senators for the purpose named. Each 
of them apologized, and there is danger 
that drastic proceedings against them may 
first be delayed and then abandoned. A 
considerable number of the Senators, how- 
ever, favor the course of expelling Senator 
Tillman as the aggressor in the disgrace- 
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ful scene. The charge that he brought 
against Senator McLaurin was one that 
he could not possibly have known to he 
true, and Senator McLaurin’s reply, while 
a gross violation of parliamentary lav, 
was made under the most extreme provo- 
cation. The descent from words to blcws 
not only injured the Senate in the eyes of 
this country, but injured republican insti- 
tutions in the eyes of the world. It is 
not a time for leniency. The Senate will 
itself be disgraced if it does not clear itself 
by vigorous action. Very properly, the 
President has withdrawn his invitation to 
Senator Tillman to the dinner in honor 
of Prince Henry, as Mr. Tillman is in 
contempt of the body as a member of 
which he was officially invited. 


® 


. - __ The Republican mem- 

SPO eae" bers of the Ways and 

Means Committee of 

the House of Representatives are reported 

by the New York “ Tribune ” to have 

agreed upon the following resolution re- 
specting reciprocity with Cuba: 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the majority 
members of this Committee (subject to the 
approval of the Republican members of the 
House in caucus assembled, to be held as soon 
as practicable) that the Committee report a 
bill in substance authorizing the President to 
negotiate a reciprocity treaty with the Cuban 
republic when established, providing for the 
entry of our products into Cuba upon such 
terms as shall be deemed by him to be advan- 
tageous to us: Provided, however, that such 
treaty shall secure for our products going into 
Cuba duties less than those allowed to other 
countries, substantially equivalent to the con- 
cession made by us; that the consideration 
upon our part for such treaty shall be a con- 
cession of twenty per cent. of our tariff duties 
upon imports, the products of Cuba, upon this 
condition: that Cuba shall first enact our im- 
migration laws. 


There are three objections to this action: 
(1) that our concession to Cuba cannot 
go into operation until her Government is 
organized and a treaty is negotiated by 
which we get something “ advantageous 
to us.” America did not go to war with 
Spain to get something “ advantageous to 
us.” (2) Atwenty per cent. concession is 
a niggardly one. It ought to be at least 
twice that amount. (3) A_ permanent 
reciprocity treaty might well guard our 
country against competition with coolie 
laborers ; but an immediate and temporary 
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concession ought not to require any immi- 
gration laws of Cuba as conditions prece- 
dent to help from us. What Congress 
ought to do, and do a¢ once, is to admit 
Cuban products at fifty per cent. less than 
the present tariff, for, say, two years, and 
leave negotiations for terms “ advanta- 
geous to us” and for immigration laws like 
our own for future consideration. What 
the American people want is not haggling 
over terms with a bankrupt people, but 
relief accorded to them in the same chiv- 
alric spirit which led America into the 
war for Cuba’s emancipation. 


@ 


Governor Taft’s tes- 
timony before the 
Philippine Commis- 
sion of the Senate 
was continued and ended last week. 
Among the more important of his replies 
to questions were statements that the 
relation of the religious sects was in 
the main friendly; that deportation to 
Guam was confined to irreconcilables 
whose influence was injurious; that the 
sedition law would prohibit newspapers 
in the islands from advocating independ- 
ence; that while Manila is quiet and has 
been practically so.ever since the Ameri- 
can occupation, it is still a center of 
agencies for the promotion of insurrec- 
tion, and that the sedition law was largely 
aimed at the secret societies, and was a 
quasi-war measure, in part at least to be 
repealed when peace was restored. Of 
Aguinaldo Governor Taft said: “ Per- 
sonally he is a man of dignity, though of 
limited education. He knows how to 
keep his own counsel, and understands 
the failings of the Filipinos. He knows 
how to reconcile the differences of lead- 
ers and how to avoid arousing jealousy of 
himself. That he has any idea of civil 
liberty or of any kind of liberty I have no 
reason to believe.” The final expression 
of opinion by Governor Taft was that the 
intervention of the United States in the 
Philippines was the best thing that could 
happen for the Filipinos, and was the 
only course open for us, but that it would 
have been for our own advantage if we 
had not gone there. He added: “If the 
result in the end proves to be in the 
interest of the general welfare, then we 
Can possibly justify ourselves on the 
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ground that we have taken only our share 
of the burden of civilization in bringing 
out an uncivilized people.” Of equal 
interest with Judge Taft’s views was the 
vigorous reply of Secretary Root to an 
inquiry from Senator Lodge as to the 
charges of cruelty in the Philippines 
brought against American soldiers. Sec- 
retary Root states that in practically all 
cases investigated the reports have proved 
either false or grossly exaggerated; that 
General Funston has declared the asser- 
tion that the “water-cure” torture was 
commonly used an “ atrocious lie without 
the slightest foundation of fact ;”’ and that 
“the war in the Philippines has been 
conducted by the American army with 
scrupulous regard for the rules of civilized 
warfare, with careful and genuine consid- 
eration for the prisoner and the non- 
combatant, with self-restraint and with 
humanity never surpassed if ever equaled 
in any conflict, worthy only of praise, and 
reflecting credit upon the American peo- 
ple.” Secretary Root adds that, on the 
other hand, there have been many acts of 
barbarous cruelty on the part of the Fili- 
pinos. It is inevitable that our American 
soldiers, witnessing such deeds, should 
occasionally be regardless of their orders 
and retaliate by unjustifiable severities. 
“Such things,” he says with reason, 
“happen in every war, even between two 
civilized nations, and they always will 
happen while war lasts. That such oc- 
currences have been sanctioned or per- 
mitted is not true. The cases have been 
few and far between. ‘That these occa- 
sional cases have characterized our army 
or its conduct is not true, any more than 
the deeds of lawless violence which con- 
stantly occur in every large city character- 
ize the people of the city.” 


& 


President Roosevelt’s 
terse phrase, “It was a 
captains’ fight,’ will be 
accepted by the people as a just descrip- 
tion of the naval battle at Santiago. 
Admiral Schley’s appeal to the President 
from the findings of the Court of Inquiry 
was largely based on the fact that evi- 
dence as to the command of the squadron 
was excluded by the Court—rightly ex- 
cluded, because the “ precept” consti- 
tuting the Court did not include this sub- 
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ject, while it specifically named the points 
on which inquiry was to be made. Mr. 
Roosevelt declares that on the whole the 
Court did substantial justice, and that, as 
regards the question whether Schley or 
Sampson was in nominal command, what 
he has to decide is whether President 
McKinley did injustice in indicating in 
his recommendations for promotion that 
Sampson was in technical command. He 
sees no warrant for reversing President 
McKinley’s action, and adds: “ Techni- 
cally, Sampson commanded the fleet, and 
Schley, as usual, the western division. 
The actual fact—the important fact—is 
that after the battle was joined not a helm 


‘was shifted, not a gun was fired, not a 


pound of steam was put on any engine- 
room aboard any ship actively engaged, 
in obedience to the order of either Samp- 
son or Schley, save on their own two 
vessels.” Admiral Schley is praised for 
the general conduct of the Brooklyn in 
the fight, but the unanimous finding of 
the three admirals composing the Court 
as to the “loop” is sustained, and even 
emphasized by calling it “the one grave 
mistake made by any American ship that 
day.” President Roosevelt properly de- 
votes the greater part of his memorandum 
to a discussion of the specific matters upon 
which appeal was taken, but he is careful 
to state that the findings in which the 
Court was unanimous were the most im- 
portant ones. Thus hesays: “The Court 
is a unit in condemning Admiral Schley’s 
action on the point where it seems to me 
he most gravely erred: his ‘ retrograde 
movement’ when he abandoned the 
blockade, and his disobedience of orders 
and misstatement of facts in relation 
thereto.” The President adds, however, 
that some of these acts held censurable by 
the Court and by himself were in a way 
officially condoned by the lack of action 
against Admiral Schley by his commander, 
Admiral Sampson, and his continuance as 
second in command. Only on two points 
does the President disagree with the Court, 
and upon these he lays little stress. He 
thinks the Court should have specifically 
condemned the failure to enforce an effi- 
cient night blockade at Santiago while 
Admiral Schley was in command. On 
the other hand, he believes that there is 
a reasonable doubt whether he did not 
move his squadron with sufficient expedi- 
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tion from port to port. Finally, the Presi- 
dent declares, with characteristic clearness 
and directness: “ There is no excuse what- 
ever from either side for any further agi- 
tation of this unhappy controversy. ‘To 
keep it alive would merely do damage to 
the navy and to the country.” In this con- 
clusion the country will heartily concur. 


8 


The voters of Pittsburg 
by an unprecedented ma- 
jority have rebuked the 
administration of Governor Stone and the 
“ripper” legislation which discredited and 
disgraced the last session of the Pennsy]l- 
vania Legislature. Our readers will remem- 
ber that an act was passed “ ripping ” or 
ousting from office certain of the elected 
officials of second-class cities (Pittsburg, 
Allegheny, and Scranton), and giving 
power to the Governor to appoint and 
remove their successors until April, 1903, 
or more than two years after the passage 
of the act. The intention was to drive 
out of politics Senator Flinn, the boss of 
Pittsburg, who had been active in oppo- 
sition to Quay, and also to strengthen 
Attorney-General Elkimg’s candidacy for 
Governor, and Governor Stone’s candi- 
dacy for United States Senator. Gover- 
nor Stone at once proceeded to exercise 
his power, and appointed as Recorder of 
Pittsburg Major A. M. Brown, who proved 
to be a little difficult to handle. While 
he did considerable “ ripping” on his 
own account, he refused to go as far as 
the Governor wished or in the desired 
direction. Senator Flinn in the meantime, 
representing the old régime and incident- 
ally the various companies enjoying pub- 
lic franchises as well as his own munici- 
pal contracts, opened up negotiations and 
finally concluded a deal with Stone and 
Elkins and with Durham, the new boss of 
the State. What the price of peace was 
will perhaps never be disclosed, unless it 
was disclosed by the remarkable postscript 
to Governor Stone’s letter removing Major 
Brown, in which he added that he was 
not bribed to take this step, rumors to the 
contrary notwithstanding. Senator Flinn’s 
man, J. O. Brown, was appointed to A. M. 
Brown’s place, and then the ripping began 
in earnest; and then the people of Pitts- 
burg began generally to resent having 
their city government made a football in 
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the political arena. The Democracy was 
regalvanized and George W. Guthrie, one 
of Pittsburg’s most eminent citizens, 
induced to take the chairmanship. The 
Independents, formerly known as Munici- 
pal Leaguers, who had almost lost heart, 
took up the fight again, and these two 
elements, aided by the Republicans who 
had been turned out of office by the Gov- 
ernor, entered into a campaign which 
constituted one of the most exciting in 
the history of the city. The fusion forces 
adopted as a cry-word Stone’s statement, 
“JT was not bribed.” The previous bad 
record of the Flinn machine and the 
scandalous record of the Stone adminis- 
tration were made the issue, and, despite 
every trick known to a shrewd and un- 
scrupulous machine, the Flinn-Stone forces 
were defeated by over eight thousand 
votes and lost control of Councils, This 
victory not only gives great encourage- 
ment to the anti-machine voters through- 
out Pennsylvania, but may have far-reach- 
ing effects in bringing about a realign- 
ment of the Republican lines. Elkins is 
the machine candidate for Governor. He 
stands for all that the Stone administra- 
tion stands for, and represents in his own 
person all the shortcomings and iniquities 
of the machine. The result in Pittsburg 
has also brought George W. Guthrie to 
the front as an anti-machine candidate 
for Governor. 


® 


The results in Har- 
risburg, where Vance 
McCormick, Democrat, was elected Mayor 
by an unheard-of majority of 2,500, indi- 
cate that elsewhere in Pennsylvania the 
people are able to assert their civic rights 
and act independently of party. Two 
weeks ago we called attention to the unique 
campaign for municipal improvements 
then drawing to a close in the capital of 
Pennsylvania. The election on February 
18 resulted in the approval by the voters 
of the city of the proposed loan of 
$1,000,000, necessary to carry out the 
suggestions made by the Harrisburg 
League for Municipal Improvements in 
respect to water filtration, sewerage im- 
provement, street-paving, and a park sys- 
tem. The measure received about two- 
thirds of the votes cast, although actively 
opposed, and the satisfactory majority is 
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indicative of the strength of a campaign 
of education, even though that campaign 
is carried on coincidentally with a local 
partisan election fight. Notable aid was 
given by the clergy of the city in the 
way of sermons or allusions on the Sunday 
previous to the election, fully three-fourths 
of all the pulpits setting forth on that day 
the righteousness of the movement. It is 
significant to note that the forces of good 
government were powerful enough in 
Harrisburg not only to bring about the 
adoption of the municipal improvement 
loan, but to elect a very satisfactory city 
administration, including a Democratic 
Mayor, a Republican City Comptroller, and 
a Democratic City Treasurer, witha board 
of City Assessors selected according to 
merit from the tickets of both parties. 
The two financial officials are simply con- 
tinued in office, having done most admi- 
rable work in the term just closing. The 
Mayor is a young man of wealth and 
position, who has made an enviable record 
in the city councils, and who was notably 
connected with the municipal improve- 
ment movement. His opponent, the Re- 
publican nominee, declined to take sides. 
It is most interesting to note that the 
majorities received by the officials elected 
were almost the same, showing that in the 
smaller cities, as well as in some of the 
larger ones, voters are beginning to select 
according to competency and record rather 
than in deference to the dictation of a par- 
tisan machine. 


® 


, The Senate has ratified 
ile otetalaenes the treaty by which the 
United States will purchase the Danish 
West Indies, and there is little doubt that 
the Danish Rigsdag will take similar action. 
While the people of the islands are not 
unanimous in a desire for absorption by 
the United States, there is no evidence 
of such combined or general opposition 
as would be likely to interfere with the 
transfer. The sum to be paid is $5,000,- 
000. The advantages to be derived from 
the purchase by this country are chiefly 
military and strategic, together with a 
desire to forestall the possible future pur- 
chase by one of the great European 
Powers, which, in the opinion of many 
international jurists, would not contra- 
vene the Monroe Doctrine because it 
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would not involve extension of European 
power in America, but merely a transfer 
from one country to another. ‘The posi- 
tion of the islands in relation to Porto 
Rico, and our general system of southern 
coast defense and future guardianship of 
the Isthmian Canal, would make the 
Danish Islands of distinct and substantial 
value to the United States in any future 
war, and of value at all times as a coaling 
station. The harbor at St. Thomas is 
one of the safest and best in the West 
Indies. Commercially the islands are far 
from prosperous, but the United States 
assumes no burden ofdebt. Like Jamaica 
and the other West Indian islands, the 
Danish Islands have suffered severely by 
the depression of the sugar-raising indus- 
try. The political status of the newly 
acquired territory will be dependent upon 
the action of Congress; it seems to be 
generally assumed that its status will be 
like that of Porto Rico, while it is possible 
that it may actually be placed under the 
charge of the Porto Rican Government ; 
St. Thomas is but thirty-eight miles from 
the coast of Porto Rico. Of the three 
islands—St. Thomas, St. John, and St. 
Croix—the last is the largest and most 
productive, and has two towns, Frederik- 
sted (population 3,700), and Christiansted 
(5,500). St. Thomas is the most important 
because of its splendid harbor facilities at 
Charlotte Amalia, at which port 10,000 
out of the island’s 12,500 population live. 
The total population of the islands is 
about 30,000. Most of the people are 
colored—descendants of the slaves liber- 
ated in 1848. English is the language 
commonly spoken. Denmark has owned 
the islands since 1671; they have been a 
source of expense above income to Den- 
mark for many years, and more than one 
effort has been made to sell to the United 
States. 
® 

Last week Attorney- 
General Knox an- 
nounced that some 
time ago President Roosevelt had request- 
ed him to give an opinion whether the 
merger of the Great Northern and North- 
ern Pacific Railways in the proposed 
Northern Securities Company violates 
the United States Anti-Trust Act of 1890, 
by which “every contract, combination 
in form of trust or otherwise, or con- 
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spiracy in restraint of trade . . . between 
any... State or States... is hereby 
declared illegal.” ‘The Company is organ- 
ized to hold and own the stock of the 
roads in question, and on its face appears 
to be a merger of competing lines, and 
to this extent a combination in restraint 
oftrade. ‘This is the opinion of Attorney- 
General Knox; and, in consequence, the 
President has directed that suitable ac- 
tion be taken to have this question 
judicially determined. Hence a bill in 
equity to test the legality of the merger 
is now in course of preparation and 
will shortly be filed. It will ask that 
the merger effected through the exchange 
of shares of the Northern Securities 
Company for shares of the two rail- 
way companies be dissolved, and such 
shares ordered re-exchanged to restore 
the stocks of the two railway companies 
to their original holders. These two com- 
panies and the Northern Securities Com- 
pany will be the defendants in the bill. 
The proceedings will be instituted in the 
Federal District Court, probably in Min- 
nesota. The Northern Securities Com- 
pany, as is well known, was also the 
defendant in a case in the Supreme 
Court, by which the Court was asked to 
decide whether it had jurisdiction in a 
complaint from the State of Minnesota 
that its laws prohibiting the consolidation 
of parallel lines were violated by the 
railway merger. On Monday of this 
week the application was denied, on the 
ground that the Court is without jurisdic- 
tion. The Minnesota case involved only 
the statutes of a single State, whereas the 
Government’s coming action, instituted by 
the President’s direction, will determine 
the applicability of a Federal law to the 
case in question. As far as both financial 
and political interests of the country are 
concerned, the President’s action was 
well timed. All investors should welcome 
it; the sooner this and allied questions 
concerning proprietary companies are set- 
tled, the better for all concerned. While 
political considerations may not have 
dictated Mr. Roosevelt’s course, the effect 
both upon his party and upon the entire 
country will be good. For it is the gen- 
eral belief that a combination of interests 
which affords the power, whether used or 
not, or whether intended to be used or 
not, to control rates or to eliminate com- 
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petition, constitutes a violation of our 
Anti-Trust Law. 


@ 


The seriousness with 
which the members of 
the “ Arbitration Committee” of the 
National Civic Federation have taken 
hold of their work is shown by the fact 
that twenty-eight of the thirty-six were 
present at the first regular meeting held 
in this city last week, and that ex-President 
Cleveland, who was one of the absentees, 
sent a letter expressing his “ distress ” 
that he was unable to be present. The 
Committee, it will be recalled, was ap- 
pointed as a result of the December Con- 
ference in this city, and is composed of 
three sections, representing respectively 
employers, employees, and the general 
public. Senator Hanna is the President, 
and President Gompers, of the American 
Federation of Labor, the Vice-President. 
At last week’s meeting by-laws were 
adopted to govern the procedure of the 
Committee, and also a statement outlining 
its purpose. The Committee’s purpose, as 
we have before indicated, is chiefly to 
prevent strikes and lockouts by securing 
amicable conferences between employers 
and employed, and secondarily to end 
such conflicts by substantially the same 
method. The Committee has faith that, 
if there are friendly conferences on equal 
terms, the common sense of fairness and 
fellow-feeling will lead to an adjustment of 
many if not most labor difficulties. Only 
when conciliation through conference has 
failed does the Committee offer its services 
to arbitrate conflicts—and even then only 
when its services are requested by both 
parties. The by-law relating to arbitra- 
tion reads as follows: 

Arbitration—Should the eftorts of the 
Conciliation Committee prove ineffective, 
and should both parties to the dispute desire 
the services of the Executive Committee of 
this department, they may be invited to select 
two employers and two wage-earners from 
said Executive Committee to serve as an 
Arbitration Board. Should the four find it 
necessary to appoint an umpire to finall 
decide the dispute, they may select a fift 
member from the group representing the 
public. 

It is perhaps because the Committee sen- 
sibly puts conciliation rather than arbi- 
tration in the foreground that it uniformly 
avoids referring to itself as the “ Arbitra- 
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tion Committee” and steadfastly pre- 
serves its formal title as “The Executive 
Committee of the Industrial Department 
of the National Civic Federation.” 


® 


Governor Odell, of New 
York, has signed the 
bill to abolish the local 
boards of managers for the insane asy- 
lums of New York and transfer their 
powers to the State Board of Lunacy, 
and has filed an extremely able memoran- 
dum justifying the change. The substance 
of the Governor’s argument is as follows: 


All the economies of recent years have been 
the result of actions taken by the Lunacy 
Commission and by the Legislature, which has 
gradually taken away from the Boards of Man- 
agers the functions they theretofore possessed, 
and scarcely one of them has ever emanated 
from such a board. It is a fact that all of the 
scandals and all of the extravagance which 
have marked the administration of this branch 
of the State Government have resulted from 
the administration by local boards, while on 
the contrary no Governor, no matter what his 
political affiliations may have been, has sought 
to build up at the expense of the State char- 
itable institutions a personal or political fol- 
lowing. Governors Cleveland and Flower 
protested against the extravagances due to 
divided responsibility and unbusinesslike man- 
agement under the unsalaried and inattentive 
local boards. Governor Hill urged the need 
of a superintendent who should give his entire 
time to the work of the asylums, and Governor 
Black insisted upon the injustice of housing 
the pauper insane so much more luxuriously 
than the mass of self-supporting people are 
able to house themselves. In 1879 it was 
shown that the per capita cost of buildings at 
the Hudson River Hospital was $3,300, while 
the per capita cost of private dwellings in the 
same county was $396. Last summer the 
State architect reported that 1,300 more pa- 
tients could be cared for in the present hospi- 
tals, if present quarters were more systemati- 
cally arranged and less space given to the 
officials. The per capita cost of construction 
of buildings since 1890 has been limited to 
$500; and since the same date, as a result of 
State investigation, the cost of maintaining 
insane patients at various hospitals has been 
me el from over $5 a week to less than $3.50. 
Themembers of some local boards of managers 
during the past year are found to have averaged 
but one or two visits a year to the asylums under 
their charge. The present bill proposes to 
substitute for a triple management one having 
absolute and entire control. With that plan 
absolute responsibility can be placed upon 
the superintendent of each institution, ren- 
dering any evasion by him impossible. Act- 
ing for the Governor is the Board of Visitors 
for each hospital, who are charged with the 
duty of visiting their institutions once every 
month and reporting directly to the Governor 
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and to the Commission in Lunacy. In this 
way the Governor is placed in touch with 
the important interests of the State, while the 
Commission in Lunacy, which has effected 
such important reforms in the past, is given 
adequate power to carry out further reforms 
without the hindrance of the local boards. 
This argument is much stronger than any 
made for the bill before its passage. It 
must be recalled, however, that it is the 
statement of one party to the present contro- 
versy, and that the other is yet to be heard 
inreply. Itis also tobe recalled that the 
State Charities Aid Society and the other 
organizations of philanthropists which 
have so unanimously opposed the present 
bill do not ask a return to the system 
under which local boards spent the State’s 
money with but lax State supervision. 
‘They want the supervision, both local and 
State, to be constant and rigorous, and 
oppose the present measure because it 
practically destroys local supervision and 
saps the interest of public-spirited men 
and women in the conduct of the State’s 
institutions. Every close student of politi- 
cal affairs knows that the advantages of 
centralization are mere supplements and 
not substitutes for the advantages of 
decentralization, and that centralization 
has the greater danger of weakening 
the healthful public activity by which 
alone any advantages can be perma- 
nently secured. Without doubt, while the 
new system of centralized control of the 
asylums is on trial, there will be evidences 
of economy and efficiency, but when pub- 
lic attention is relaxed there is imminent 
danger that a bureau controlling four 
million dollars of public expenditure will 
be administered as a machine in the in- 
terests of the person, faction, or party in 
control. 

@ 

Last week at Liver- 
pool the Earl of Rose- 
bery, formerly Prime 
Minister, made an important speech in 
which he distinctly wiped off the project 
of Irish Home Rule from his political 
slate. In so doing he allied himself with 
the great body of Liberal-Unionists, led 
by the Duke of Devonshire and Mr. 
Chamberlain, and also attracted to his 
new policy such former Gladstonians as 
Mr. Asquith, Sir Henry Fowler, and Sir 
' Edward Grey. It is believed that Lord 
Rosebery, with his accustomed acumen, 
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did not lightly enter upon this new depart- 
ure, but marked his return to active poli- 
tics by a course which he believed would 
unite enough voters under his banner to 
insure a new center of coalescence and 
perhaps his return to the Premiership. 
Nor is his sincerity to be doubted. He 
was never fully convinced of the necessity 
of Mr. Gladstone’s proposals for Ireland, 
although willing to count himself, for the 
time being, a supporter of that statesman. 
The speech did not have any other effect 
upon the Gladstonian Liberals, however, 
as represented by their party machine, than 
to elicit an address by Sir Henry Camp- 
bell-Bannerman, the Liberal leader, at 
the annual meeting of the National Liberal 
Federation, which was held a few days 
later. After the customary strictures on 
Lord Salisbury’s Government for its in- 
capacity and wrong-headedness in failing 
to conclude an honorable truce with the 
Boers, Sir Henry strongly reaffirmed his 
adhesion and that of the Liberal party 
machine to Irish Home Rule. Lord Rose- 
bery’s reply came in the form of a letter 
to the London “ Times ” announcing his 
final separation from Sir Henry’s section 
of the Liberal party. Whether this action 
will have the ultimate effect to create a 
new and more effective Liberal party, or to 
further weaken it as an opposition to the 
Conservative party, will depend upon the 
degree to which Home Rule for Ireland 
is still a living issue in English thought. 


® 


Last week the letter 
of February 1 from 
Mr. Hay, American Secretary of State, to 
the Russian Minister of Foreign Affairs 
was made public. Its cause dates back 
to 1842, when certain Chinese ports were 
opened to the world’s trade; but particu- 
larly to 1858, when the American and 
Chinese Governments bound themselves 
to secure to citizens of the United States 
in China “equal privileges with those of 
any other nation regarding navigation, 
commerce, and political or other inter- 
course.” In 1895 China was defeated 
by Japan in war, and concluded peace 
by giving Japan possession of the Liao- 
tung Peninsula on the mainland. This 
peninsula—a prolongation of the Chi- 
nese province of Manchuria—had long 
been an objective point in the glacial 
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move of Russia eastward; she now saw 
its probable acquisition as a return favor 
from China if a less humiliating treaty 
might be imposed. Moved by similar 
ambitions, France and Germany joined 
Russia in forcing Japan to retrocede the 
peninsula, which Russia then promptly 
demanded from China, together with the 
right to construct a railway through Man- 
churia (a province as large as seventy 


Connecticuts), and the right to protect — 


that enterprise. ‘This was Russia’s first 
open stroke in absorbing the province. 
The Powers professed some alarm; but 
Russia’s progress threatened America 
most of all, because our trade with Man- 
churia had grown more rapidly than had 
any other. In 1899 Mr. Hay secured 
from all the Powers concerned in dealing 
with China assurances that they would 
respect freedom of trade. His triumph 
was the more remarkable since Germany, 
France, and Russia were expected to op- 
pose the plan; the last-named Power, how- 
ever, has agreed to it, not only then, but 
half a dozen times since. It is suspected 
by some that the Boxer rebellion the next 
year was secretly instigated by Russian 
agents. At all events, it gave opportunity 
for a second open movement in Manchu- 
ria on the part of the absorbing Power; 
Russia used the right to police her rail- 
way to pour two hundred thousand men 
into the province; so far as we know, she 
has not since withdrawn a single soldier. 
Particularly did she take care thoroughly 
to occupy Niuchang, a treaty port and the 
chief town of the province. Though no 
doubt longer exists as to the pacification 
of southern Manchuria, Russia still not 
only holds the town, but, in direct defiance 
of American and other treaty rights, has 
levied duties and has seized the telegraph 
system. 
& 

Despite all this, an official 
statement of the Russian 
Government a few days ago reads thus: 
‘“ We are happy to ascertain that England 
and Japan are pledged to maintain the 
integrity of China and the independence 
of Korea, two principles which Russia was 
the first to establish as the basis of foreign 
policy in the Orient.” Count Cassini, 
Russian Ambassador at Washington, adds: 
“Wherever Russian influence extends in 
the Orient, the commerce of the United 
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States and of all other countries finds an 
open door.” These two statements directly 
conflict with Russian territorial and com- 
mercial history. In return for pretended 
service in 1900, Russia has been trying to 
impose a treaty upon prostrate China, by 
which Manchuria would be practically 
cededto her. The Powers protested, and, 
in particular, America, England, and 
Japan. In reply, Russia asked that the 
Russo-Chinese bank (really another name 
for the Russian Government) be granted 
the trade, mining, and _ transportation 
monopoly of the province. Mr. Hay then 
made the representation to the Russian 
Government—not a protest, as had been 
currently reported, since a protest is sup- 
posed to have “the mailed fist” behind 
it. His representation pointed out that 
any exclusive grants would be a distinct 
breach of the treaties concluded between 
China and the Powers, would seriously 
affect rights of American citizens, would 
impair China’s sovereign rights, would be 
followed by demands for similar conces. 
sions from other Powers, and would wreck 
the policy of equality of treatment to all 
nations respecting trade, and finally he 
reminded Russia that the effort to gain 
such concessions is inconsistent with her 
repeated assurances in favor of the open 
door. It was not a mere coincidence that 
the date of this letter practically coincided 
with the date of the Anglo-Japanese alli- 
ance. The double event showed that, 
although American traditions prevent our 
formally joining any alliance, our Govern- 
ment was really a consenting partner 
to this one. Such a moral league for 
the preservation of freedom of trade 
and integrity of territory had become 
pressingly necessary, since .Russian in- 
trigue was seen apparently to have won 
the Chinese Empress Dowager, while 
Russia’s former partners in aggression, 
France and Germany, were apparently 
silent abettors. The net result of Americo- 
Anglo-Japanese action may not be to drive 
Russia from Manchuria and _ preserve 
Chinese integrity; it seems more likely 
that not only Manchuria but also Mon- 
golia and the three northernmost provinces 
of China proper will ultimately be absorbed 
by Russia. What may be lost territorially, 
however, may be more than made good 
commercially. The result of Mr. Hay’s 
letter and of the Anglo-Japanese alliance 
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may compel Russia to respect the treaty 
rights of others, and even to keep her 
own promises. 


@ 


The Release of Miss Stone Last week it was 


announced authen- 
tically that over $70,000 had been paid 
to the captors of Miss Ellen M. Stone. 
Cable despatches of Monday of this week 
report that Miss Stone is free, and with 
her companion, Mme. Tsilka, has arrived 
at Strumnitz, on Turkish territory. It 
will be remembered that early in Sep- 
tember last a party of missionaries who 
were traveling between Turkey and Bul- 
garia was surrounded by brigands. The 
men wore Turkish costumes, but by their 
speech were evidently Bulgarian. Detain- 
ing Miss Stone, whom they apparently 
knew, and Mme. Tsilka, they compelled 
the remainder of the party, among whom 
was Mme. Tsilka’s husband, to go on 
their way. Since then negotiations have 
been carried on between the brigands 
and representatives of the United States 
Government for the payment of a ran- 
som. The amount first demanded was 
$112,000. Inasmuch as the American 
Board, the Congregational Missionary 
Society by which Miss Stone was sup- 
ported, had no funds out of which any 
money could be taken for such a purpose, 
and as the United States could not, of 
course, appropriate money for brigands, an 
appeal was made fora popular subscription. 
The money thus raised was sent to the 
American authorities at Constantinople. 
Since that time many reports have been re- 
ceived concerning the reasons for the cap- 
ture, the movements of the brigands, andthe 
progress of the negotiations ; but to none 
of these reports can much credence be 
given. Of the experiences of the captives 
no trustworthy news has been received, 
except that during the captivity a child 
was born to Mme. Tsilka, and is re- 
ported to have survived. Undoubtedly 
the great interest aroused in the capture 
of these missionaries has been due partly 
to its personal element and partly to its 
romantic character—the sudden plunging 
of a twentieth-century civilization into 
conditions where it has been at the mercy 
of medieval bandits. The international 
bearing of this event is equally interest- 
ing. The captors are by many supposed 
to represent a Bulgarian political party 
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which aims at annexing Macedonia and 
takes this means of bringing complica- 
tions upon Turkey; by others to repre- 
sent brigaads who are using this appeal 
to Bulgarian and Macedonian patriotism 
for their own personal aggrandizement ; 
others think that the difficulty has been 
fomented by Turkey in order to embar- 
rass the Bulgarian Government. Time 
only can sift out the truth among these 
contradictory reports; whatever that truth 
may be, congratulations are due to the 
Church and the friends of Miss Stone, 
and credit to the American representa- 
tives who have had to conduct the negoti- 
ations with the brigands under conditions 
of peculiar difficulty. 


® 


One of the saddest 
deaths at the fire of 
the Park Avenue Hotel in New York last 
week was that of Mrs. Rebecca S. Foster, 
known as the Tombs Angel. Mrs. Fos- 
ter was the widow of General John A, 
Foster. For fifteen years she had devoted 
herself to personal, practical charity 
among the prisoners, especially the women 
prisoners, confined in the City Prison 
known as the Tombs. She began her 
missionary work in connection with Cal- 
vary Episcopal Church, but very soon 
found a sphere of beneficence beyond the 
limits of the church itself. She was well 
known to all the judges, lawyers, and 
officials connected with criminal procedure 
in this city, and was so highly regarded 
that she was made a probationary officer 
of the Court of Special Sessions. She 
was a woman of unusual personal charm 
and attractiveness, and yet was unassum- 
ing and unaffected in her bearing; so 
that she moved about in the crowded and 
often disagreeable surroundings of criminal 
courts untouched by the hardening influ- 
ences that necessarily affect those who 
have to deal with the criminal classes, 
and radiating everywhere by her very 
presence the refining, refreshing, and in- 
spiring influence of a pure, unselfish, and 
sympathetic woman. She never sought 
publicity, and perhaps was not widely 
known in the city except in those circles 
which for some special reason came in 
contact with her work, and yet her death 
means a loss to the welfare of the life of 
the city greater than it would suffer from 
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the death of many a prominent public 
official. ‘The personal and official respect 
for her character, ability, and work. is’ in- 
dicated by the fact that both the Crimi- 
nal Department of the Supreme Court 
and the Court of Special Sessions ad- 
journed for several hours as a tribute to 
her memory, and in each case memorial 
addresses were made by the District Attor- 
ney, by practicing lawyers, and by the pre- 
siding judges. District Attorney Jerome 
well characterized Mrs. Foster’s qualifica- 
tions for her work by saying: “ There are 
many people of fine philanthropic impulses 
and feelings in this city on the one hand, 
and on the other many who have reliable, 
cool, and unswerving good sense. But I 
know of no one who combined human 
sympathy and sound judgment in the 
remarkable degree in which it was found 
in Mrs. Foster.”’ Her love for humanity 
was so strong that the outcast and suffer- 
ing criminal turned to her with confidence 
and an open heart; and her ability to 
read human character and to form the 
right estimate of the essential parts of the 
individual was so sound and unerring 
that the Judges of the Criminal Court 
almost invariably followed her advice in 
their treatment of those cases of which 
she had made an investigation. Her 
noble life and her tragic death have 
emphasized to all her associates, and we 
believe will emphasize to the public at 
large, the truth that purity, unselfishness, 
and sincerity of character constitute the 
greatest possession which it is possible 
for the human race to achieve. In the 
ideal State the prevailing methods of 
dealing with criminals will be like those 
which Mrs. Foster used, and the spirit 
will be the same as that which inspired 
her work. Mrs. Foster’s life was thus in 
the highest sense a prophecy. 


® 


Among the usual features of 
the Negro Conference in its 
eleventh annual meeting, 
during the third week of February, some 
points of fresh interest were conspicuous. 
An unusually large attendance of the 
heads of educational institutions and of 
the graduates of the school gave it a touch 
of the academic color of a Commencement 
day. Then the opportune arrival of Pro- 
fessor Calloway from his mission to Africa 
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roused great enthusiasm. In this mission, 
undertaken in 1900 at the request of the 
German Government, he went with three 
young graduates of Tuskegee to introduce 
the best methods of cotton culture on the 
west coast of Africa. The young men 
are staying there, carrying forward an 
experiment which promises the largest 
success. Professor Calloway made a pro- 
found impression by his presentation to 
the Conference of “the greetings of the 
mother country.” The colored people, 
he said, should go to Africa “not as emi- 
grants, but as teachers in school and on the 
farm, in the shop and in business.” New 
also in this Conference was the promi- 
nence of the doers of good things above 
those hoping and intendingtodothem. The 
discussions were almost wholly carried on 
by men who had bought and paid for their 
homes, and held them clear of all incum- 
brances. This a few years ago would have 
been impossible. In the bits of auto- 
biography here brought out occasional 
pathos and a little satire mingled with the 
staple story of sturdy struggle. One old 
man, past eighty, told how he had paid 
for his ten acres with nothing but a weed- 
ing-hoe. The narrow religionism which 
slights mental culture as not contributory 
to salvation was hit off by another speaker: 
“ The ministers round us don’t say much 
about schools: they talk about going to 
heaven.” Through its affiliated local 
conferences, two hundred of which have 
been organized in the last five years, Tus- 
kegee has reached more than half the 
negro population of Alabama. The bulle- 
tins sent out free by its Bureau of Nature 
Study help thousands of farmers, fully 
two thousand of whom attended this Con- 
ference, where twenty-three States ‘were 
represented. ‘The Tuskegee Conference 
is a potent embodiment of the construct- 
ive ideas of its organizer and head. In 
electing him this year its President for 
life the fitting thing was done. 


@ 


The annual ad- 
dress of Principal 
Washington, while in substance always 
on the same line, is always felicitous in 
its fresh variations of his fundamental 
thought that economic progress is a pre- 
requisite to social progress in general. 
This year he urged, as the historic lesson 
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of advancing civilization, that the pros- 
perity and usefulness of any race largely 
depend on the ownership and proper 
cultivation of the soil. Agriculture lays 
the foundation for everything else. The 
South offers every black man the oppor- 
tunity to own a farm and gain an inde- 
pendent living. If he cannot improve his 
condition here, few are the places on 
earth where he can. In his hands practi- 
cally are the occupations relating to agri- 
culture, mechanic arts, and domestic life. 
If he will put brains, skill, and dignity 
into these, he will hold them. If he fails 
to keep up with the world’s progress in 
these, he will lose his hold on others. 
Nothing in politics or elsewhere compares 
in present importance to the negro’s 
securing a home and educating his chil- 
dren in the important occupations close at 
hand. His most potent protection is to 
become the most useful man in his com- 
munity. The Committee on Declarations 
strongly seconded Mr. Washington’s 
counsels, advising, among other particu- 
lars, “keeping out of the large cities, 
North and South.” A prominent effect 
of these Conferences has been in awaken- 
ing ainbition for landowning. Ten years 
ago few who attended cared to be propri- 
etors rather than tenants. The present 
condition is just’the reverse. In the 
Tuskegee district negro farmers are 
largely buying the land they have long 
occupied as renters. A company has 
bought four thousand acres to sell in 
small tracts, and forty-five negro families 
have already settled on it. In an adjoin- 
ing county a similar movement is going 
on. In another, two large plantations 
have been bought and paid for in the last 
two years by a negro stock company. 
In Mississippi, also, the current is setting 
in the same direction. Southern men see 
that the negro is a much more valuable 
citizen as a landowner than as a tenant, 
and Northern capital is beginning to flow 
to what it has discovered to be a safe and 
profitable investment. A delegate from 
the Village Improvement Society of Texas 
reported it as now owning 50,000 acres, 
and as raising funds to establish an agri- 
cultural and mechanical school of the 
Tuskegee kind. The optimistic tone of 
the Conference, strong as it was, was 
well justified, and is founded on many 
practical results. 
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The death of Dr. Newman 
Hall, February 18, at the age 
of eighty-five, removes a conspicuous an«| 
venerable figure from the world. He 
won American hearts by his advocacy of 
our cause in the dark days of the Civil 
War. Fearing that his Government was 
likely to take the false‘step of recognizing 
the Confederacy, he went through the 
country lecturing on the principles at 
stake, speaking in the course of a single 
week at Manchester, Birmingham, Liver- 
pool, Hull, and Sheffield, two hours at a 
time, to crowded audiences. To him, as 
well as to others, the change in English 
feeling was due. When he first visited 
this country in 1867, the same purpose of 
keeping the bond unbroken between the 
kindred nations was in his main design 
of allaying the resentment felt here toward 
British sympathizers with the Confeder- 
acy. In this mission he made addresses 
in the large cities from Boston to Chicago, 
and his work for international concord 
was cordially recognized. Speaker Colfax 
invited him to preach on Sunday in the 
House of Representatives, and two thou- 
sand gathered to hear. This visit dates 
the beginning of a lifelong friendship with 
Dr. Cuyler, in whom he found a kindred 
spirit. Dr. Hall subsequently visited us 
twice, partly with an evangelistic purpose 
and partly to obtain funds for his pro- 
jected international memorial of President 
Lincoln. Among other tokens of honor 
he received the degree of D.D. from 
Amherst College. Dr. Hall’s ministry 
began in 1842 with the Albion Congrega- 
tional Church in Hull, whence he removed 
to London in 1854 to take charge of the 
congregation in Surrey Chapel, made 
famous by Rowland Hill’s fifty years’ 
pastorate. His ministry here proved 
fruitful, reinforced as it was by open-air 
preaching, and in 1876 a new edifice was 
built, and named “ Christ Church.” Its 
noble “ Lincoln Tower,” two hundred and 
twenty feet high, to erect which many 
Americans as well as British contributed, 
is conspicuous on the south bank of the 
Thames near the Westminster Bridge 
road. In 1892 Dr. Hall relinquished his 
charge to the Rev. F. B. Meyer, and 
thenceforth devoted himself to a ministry 
at large, preaching often in various parts 
of the country, and writing the “ Auto- 
biography,” which appeared in 1898. His 
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central interest was loyalty and love to 
Christ. His writings were chiefly in 
promotion of this. His tract, “Come to 
Jesus,” has circulated by millions in a 
score of languages. He was athletic, and 
loved mountaineering; zsthetic, and fond 
both of sketching in water-color and of 
writing poetry; a reformer, and an early 
advocate of total abstinence. Socially 
he was a man of warm and stirring geni- 
ality, in whose society coldness thawed 
and dullness was enlivened. The common 
people heard him gladly, and his intel- 
lectual and social attractiveness brought 
him into intimate relations with persons 
of distinguished note. Mr. Gladstone 
was among his guests, and at Lady Stan- 
ley’s funeral (the wife of the great Dean) 
he walked as one of her _pall-bearers. 


His influence on the world is to be meas- 
ured, not by any works that preserve 
his name, so much as by its impression 
on his contemporaries, by noble purposes 
held in sincerity and pursued with stead- 
fastness and ardor. 


@ 
New York has lost, by 
the death of Mr. Charles 
L. Tiffany and Mr. Albert Bierstadt, two 
representative citizens who were fine types 
of American character and achievement. 
Although born in Diisseldorf, Mr. Bier- 
stadt was brought to this country at so 
early an age that the influences which 
surrounded and formed him were Ameri- 
can. His early opportunities were mea- 
ger, and he was in the true sense of the 
word a self-made man. He showed in 
early youth not only a deep interest in 
but a noticeable aptitude for art. Certain 
crayon sketches made while he was still a 
boy excited interest, and at the age of 
twenty-one he began to paint in oils. At 
this point his education may be said to 
have begun. He spent four years in 
Diisseldorf and in Rome, returned to the 
United States in 1857, made a tour in the 
West, and obtained in Colorado and Cali- 
fornia the material which he later used in 
a series of large and impressive land- 
scapes. In this field Mr. Church and Mr. 
Moran were his fellow-workmen; and the 
three, with many differences of method, 
were all interested in rendering certain 
broad effects which are characteristic of 
the Rockies and of the Sierras, Mr. 
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Bierstadt obtained a greater popular vogue 
than either of the other two members of 
the group, and both here and abroad rec- 
ognition of many kinds rewarded him. 
He received medals from Austria, Bava- 
ria, Belgium, and Germany; a cross of 
the Legion of Honor was conferred upon 
him; he was elected a member of the 
National Academy of Design, and his 
large landscapes excited wide interest 
wherever they were seen. The later 
movement of American landscape-paint- 
ing has been along such different lines 
that these early pictures are almost for- 
gotten by people of the present genera- 
tion. To the grandiose subjects and 
broad treatment of what may be called 
the Bierstadt period in American land- 
scape has succeeded the period of com- 
paratively small and very intimate land- 
scapes painted by a group of younger 
men educated in foreign schools, who 
are separated from the earlier methods, 
not only by a generation in time, but by 
a revolution in American art. Forty years 
ago Mr. Bierstadt was perhaps more pop- 
ular and more widely known among peo- 
ple at large as a representative of Ameri- 
can art than is any American painter of 
the present generation. The defects of 
his work are very obvious, and they have 
been felt so keenly that that work is prob- 
ably now undervalued. 


® 


Mr. Charles L. Tiffany, who 
had attained the great age of 
ninety-one, was born in Con- 
necticut, received his early education in 
a little country school-house and later at 
a country academy, took charge of a 
country store in his fifteenth year, came 
to New York at twenty-five, and opened a 
bric-4-brac store on Broadway on a capi- 
tal of one thousand dollars. In 1847 his 
business had increased to such an extent 
that he moved into a larger store at the 
corner of Chambers Street, and made a 
specialty of diamonds, jewelry, watches, 
silverware, and bronzes. The growth of 
the great concern which is now a corpora- 
tion, and which has on Union Square 
probably the largest and most complete 
store of the kind in the world, is part of 
the financial history of New York. Mr. 
Tiffany was much more, however, than a 
merchant. From the very beginning he 
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recognized the art side of his business ; 
and for many years past the world has 
honored him by every form of public rec- 
ognition. The artistic spirit which has 
inspired Tiffany & Company has left its 
imprint on work of every kind which came 
from its hands. Few men have contrib- 
uted more to the development of the art 
spirit in this city. Mr. Tiffany was the 
founder of the New York Society of Fine 
Arts, a trustee both of the Metropolitan 
Museum and of the American Museum 
of Natural History, a Fellow of the Na- 
tional Academy of Design, and a member 
of many other organizations which had 
kindred aims. He was a keen lover of 
nature, a botanist of considerable knowl- 
edge, had a deep interest in astronomy, 
and was a man who, in his personal and 
social relations, and in his conception of 
the craft in the handling of which he had 
developed a great business, deserved the 
old title of “ merchant prince.” 


® 
a — The new opera “ Man- 
aderewski’s Opera ” :. 
“ Manru ” ru,” by Ignace Jan 


Paderewski, was pro- 
duced for the first time in America at the 
Metropolitan Opera-House, New York, 
on February 14. It has since been given 
once in Philadelphia and again in New 
York. The personal popularity of the 
composer, who has hitherto been known 
chiefly as the most eminent of living 
pianists, contributed more than any other 
one cause to the great interest awakened 
in the production of the opera. Cer- 
tainly no new opera could have been 
heard under better conditions. The 
music, under the direction of Walter 
Damrosch, by the time of the third 
performance was admirably interpreted. 
The orchestra and chorus did their share, 
which was unusually large, with spirit 
and skill. The soloists, among them 
Mme. Sembrich, David Bispham, and 
Bandarowski, sang with power and effect- 
iveness. More notable than even the 
singing was the acting, which far sur- 
passed the ordinary conventional stagi- 
ness familiar even in modern opera. Mr. 
Paderewski himself supervised the pro- 
duction at the first performance, and 
received an enthusiastic ovation from the 
audience. This success is the more re- 
markable because “ Manru”’ is the first 
operatic work of its composer, in this 
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respect resembling other successful operas 
of modern times, notably Humperdinck’s 
‘“ Hansel and Gretel ” and Boito’s “ Mefis- 
tofele.” ‘To most music-lovers but one 
other large work of Paderewski’s is fa- 
miliar—a piano concerto. To the pop- 
ular enthusiasm has been added the 
measured but genuine praise of compe- 
tent critics. It is certain that Mr. Pade- 
rewski must hereafter be regarded as a 
composer of high attainment in the field 
of dramatic composition. 

@ 

The action of the opera 
is centered in the psy- 
chological experience 
of a gypsy who is tragically swayed be- 
tween the domestic life, personified by his 
peasant wife, and the roving life of the 
open air, personified by his gypsy com- 
panions. The latter proves irresistible 
as expressed in the captivating Hungarian 
music of a gypsy fiddler; but it also 
brings as its recompense death for his 
peasant wife and himself. In this man’s 
experience is typified the old struggle 
between the artistic temperament, which 
like the gypsy is so often unjustly made 
an outcast, and the temperament that 
lives in the purer but perhaps as morally 
perilous atmosphere of conventionality. 
Strangely, and yet perhaps most happily, 
the dramatic and psychological force of 
the opera lies, not in the libretto, but 
in the music. The composer’s treat- 
ment of his theme calls for two com- 
ments. First, his work furnishes a new 
and welcome demonstration that the 
old-fashioned opera, consisting of a series 
of songs and recitatives sung with 
acrobatic skill in the midst of conven- 
tional stage setting, is irrevocably super- 
seded by a real and vitally human drama 
in which poetry, voices, orchestra, scenery, 
and real acting are all combined in rep- 
resenting human passion and character. 
In other words, “ Manru,” like other 
modern operas, is a lyric drama. But in 
another respect this work of Paderewski’s 
is in happy contrast with much contem 
porary music. Now that affectation and 
melodic poverty characterize a_ great 
deal of the music of the day, it is a pleas- 
ure to record that this opera is rich in 
melody and full of spontaneity. Mr. Pade- 
rewski, moreover, has used his mastery of 
orchestral coloring, of the thrilling rhythms 
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of the Magyars, and of melodic invention, 
not merely to please the ear of the auditor, 
but far more to persuade him that under- 
neath the rough, violent exterior of this 
gypsy there is in his moral nature the 
human instinct and tragic effort that 
incite, not to contempt, but to sympathy. 


@ 


The Guest of the Nation 


The visit of Prince Henry, who is now 
the guest of the Nation, is to be welcomed 
as another opportunity of illustrating the 
grace of international hospitality. Nations 
have so long treated one another either 
as actual or as possible enemies that an 
interchange of friendly visits between 
nations, personified in their rulers, must 
be welcome to every lover of his kind. 
Americans are naturally hospitable, be- 
cause they are naturally generous. The 
open door, the cheerful hearth, the well- 
spread table, the warm grasp of the hand, 
have never been lacking in a country to 
which many of the men who now rule it 
came as strangers. Among those strangers 
a large and very influential group were of 
the same blood as the royal visitor who 
is this week being entertained wherever 
he chooses to go. That blood has been 
in the veins of some of the foremost men 
of the race—men who have united in a 
rare degree the highest qualities of intel- 
lect, of heart, and of character; men like 
Luther, who have been great human types 
as well as great leaders; like Schiller, 
who have been not only artists, but 
prophets of the ideal life; like Goethe, 
the latest of the great figures to step into 
the ranks of the foremost men of all times ; 
like Kant and Hegel, who lived the life of 
thought as heroically as other men have 
lived the life of action ; like Humboldt 
and a great group of modern scientific 
investigators and discoverers, who have 
pushed back the boundaries of the world ; 
like Beethoven and Wagner, who have 
charmed and stirred and laid the spell of 
music on the restless modern spirit; 
thinkers, scholars, poets, musicians, artists, 
and men of action, who have not only made 
Germany one of the great Powers in the 
modern world, but who have also’ long 
kept her in the forefront of intellectual 
movement for the higher emancipation of 
the race, 
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It is this creative people, with its incal- 
culable services to humanity, in whose 
universities we have studied, which has 
wrought for us and for all men with 
keen eye, patient mind, and _ tireless 
energy, that Prince Henry represents; 
and in welcoming him we hold out the 
right hand of fellowship to a country to 
which the whole world owes an _ incal- 
culable debt. It is especially fortunate 
that in the case of this visitor Americans 
can honor not only the country and the 
race, but the man. A member of a royal 
family distinguished by its capacity for 
hard work, its born instinct for leadership, 
its steady emphasis on the responsibilities 
rather than on the pleasures of power; 
himself a cultivated, genial, and unosten- 
tatious gentleman, who has won the hearts 
of all Americans who have ever been 
brought in contact with him, Prince Henry 
is assured in advance of the warm grasp 
of the hand of the whole American people 
in recognition of his personal qualities 
and as an expression of regard for a great 
people. 


@ 


A Needed Reform 


The New York ladies who went before 
the Secretary of the Treasury to protest 
against the methods of inspection and 
enforcement of customs regulations in 
this city are entitled to the gratitude of 
the country; and the courtesy with which 
they were received by Secretary Shaw 
may be accepted, it is to be hoped, as 
significant of his intention to make a 
thorough investigation of the methods of 
dealing with incoming travelers at this 
port. The matter concerns the American 
people, not the city of New York; and 
while many Custom-House officers are 
thoroughly courteous and respectful, the 
regulations, as they have been interpreted, 
and the methods which have been em- 
ployed, have been, in too many cases, 
vexatious, needlessly irritating, and hu- 
miliating to all right-minded Americans. 
Women have been subjected to indignities 
of a kind which filled the men who looked 
on, and who were helpless to aid them, 
with an intense feeling of humiliation 
that a great Power like the Government 
of the United States should be willing to 
employ methods which involved personal 
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humiliation to its own citizens. Remem- 
bering the courtesy with which, as a rule, 
travelers are treated under the so-called 
arbitrary governments of Europe, returning 
Americans have been filled with a sense 
of shame that the spirit of their own insti- 
tutions should be so grotesquely misrep- 
resented. A Governmentof eighty millions 
of people, with enormous resources, pro- 
fessing to represent the most advanced 
and liberal political ideas, which waits at 
the pier, treats its own citizens as if they 
were liars, empties the contents of their 
trunks on the wharves, keeps them waiting 
sometimes five or six hours, and subjects 
women especially to indignities which fill 
every man present with rage, is in a very 
undignified and illogical position, and 
exposes itself to very natural misunder- 
standing on the part of foreigners. 

The port of New York is not simply 
the point at which residents of New York 
disembark ; it is the door through which 
the vast majority of Americans who go 
abroad return. What happens under 
Government direction at the wharves 
bears equally upon the citizens of every 
State; and it is not too much to say that 
the annoyance, humiliation, and indigni- 
ties to which people have been subjected 
in the port of New York have done more 
to create powerful enemies of the tariff 
system throughout the country than any 
other single cause. It is sometimes 
assumed that Americans who travel abroad 
belong exclusively to the well-to-do classes. 
This is a great mistake. Well-to-do 
Americans travel in great numbers, but 
the vast majority of those who go abroad 
are people of very moderate means. They 
are largely men and women who belong 
to the professional classes—artists, teach- 
ers, clergymen—the most intelligent and, 
to a considerable extent, the most influ- 
ential people in the country, not by reason 
of what they possess, but by reason of 
whit they are. They belong to the class 
to whom a visit to Europe means material 
enlargement of their education ; they are 
the people who ought to be encouraged to 
travel; and these are the people, under 
the present customs system in this port, 
who are often treated as if they were 
smugglers, and whose return home is 
marred by the most harassing and distress- 
ing experiences. 

Protests have been presented to the 
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Secretaty of the Treasury against the reg- 
ulation which permits the returning Amer- 
ican to bring in only one hundred doliars’ 
worth of new clothing without duty. This 
regulation, measured by the general stand- 
ards of life in this country, is absurd, and 
is based, not on the welfare of the people 
of the country, but on the welfare of a 
few minor trades. The amount ought to 
be materially enlarged, for this Govern- 
ment cannot afford to deal in a niggardly 
and mean way with its citizens, especially 
if it is proposed to maintain the tariff 
system. That system can be justified, 
in the movement of modern thought and 
the change of modern trade conditions, 
only by a very liberal interpretation of 
its spirit. The average American tray- 
eler who returns from abroad ought not to 
be obliged to pay duty on petty purchases 
totheGovernment. The tariff laws are not 
aimed at overworked school-teachers com- 
ing back from a brief visit abroad with a 
few souvenirs; they are aimed at profes- 
sional smugglers, and at those who are 
endeavoring to make large importations 
without accounting for them. As admin- 
istered at present, the regulations dis- 
tinctly foster untruthfulness. The con- 
scientious passenger who makes a detailed 
statement of all the things which he is 
bringing back is often laughed at for his 
pains, if he is not positively reproved by 
the inspector for making trouble by com- 
pelling a thorough inspection of his bag- 
gage. It is not too much to say that the 
more conscientious a passenger is, the 
greater are the chances that he will be 
treated as if he were a smuggler. This 
is not only palpably unjust; it destroys 
respect for the law. There ought to be 
a revision of the customs regulations 
which should make it clear that they are 
aimed against the small number of people 
who intend to smuggle, and not at the 
great mass of honest and truth-telling 
people; that the Government of the 
United States is not waiting at the 
wharves to pounce upon the little memen- 
tos and trinkets of small value which in- 
coming travelers are bringing back; that 
its function is not to empty the contents 
of women’s trunks in broad daylight in 
the presence of spectators; above all, 


that inspectors ought to be chosen, not 
only because they are competent to do 
their work, but because they are gentlemen. 
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The Johns Hopkins Uni- 


versity 


The foundation of the Johns Hopkins 
University, which celebrated the comple- 
tion of its first quarter-century with fitting 
ceremonies on Friday and Saturday of last 
week, marked a distinct epoch in the history 
of American learning. Up to that time 
universities, in the sense in which that 
term is used in the countries of Continental 
Europe, did not exist in the United States. 

The aim of the American college was 
to supply to the young men within its 
walls such instruction, discipline, and in- 
spiration as would make, so far as this 
was possible, every graduate a “ gentle- 
man and scholar.” It was a fine aim, 
and in the best of our colleges it was pur- 
sued with notable success. Young men 
were taught the things which it was con- 
sidered that every cultivated man ought 
to know; and they were given enough 
contact with the ideals of real scholar- 
ship—as distinguished from mere scholar- 
liness—to stimulate in some measure the 
ambition of such among them as had a 
strong bent toward a life devoted to learn- 
ing or science. They were regarded, if 
not quite as grown men, yet as much more 
than mere boys set to perform specified 
tasks. They were called upon in a num- 
ber of ways to manifest their individuality 
in taste, in opinion, and in expression. 
Their regimen was very different from 
the hard routine of the German gym- 
nasium. The difference between what 
was furnished by the college and by the 
gymnasium was qualitative rather than 
quantitative ; and in quality the differ- 
ence wes both for better and for worse. 
The discipline of the German gymnasium 
was (and is) far more thorough, far more 
efficient for specific training, than that 
of the American college ; and, on the other 
hand, the college gave a broader educa- 
tion, a more liberal development, a more 
mature and independent culture. The 
gymnasium turned out a well-trained boy, 
stored with exact knowledge in certain 
definite fields, and thoroughly prepared 
for university study, if that was his desire ; 
the college—judged by its better products 
—turned out a young man of intellectual 
tastes, a fair amount of liberal knowledge, 
a certain breadth of view, and a certain 
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maturity of judgment; a man ready for 
the career of an American citizen and an 
American gentleman. 

For the pursuit of learning in a more 
serious sense there was in our country, 
during the first hundred years of its inde- 
pendence, no systematic provision. It is 
often said that the distinguishing mark of 
the German university is research; and it 
is quite true that the sharpest distinction 
between the European university and the 
American college was that research was 
the center of all the activity of the for- 
mer, while the very idea of it was unrec- 
ognized in the work of the latter. But 
this is not all. The college did not 
attempt to put the student in possession 
of the highest results achieved in any 
science; it did not seek to make him 
master in any great department of intel- 
lectual endeavor. The knowledge ac- 
quired in our colleges was essentially 
elementary. It was not merely that the 
student did not receive the training of an 
investigator; he did not reach the point at 
which the ability to understand the work 
of an investigator begins. 

It was with the advent of the Johns 
Hopkins University that higher education 
in America entered upon the university 
stage ; and the successful achievement of 
this great step in advance will always be 
the distinction of that institution and of 
the President whose sagacity and fore- 
sight made such a success possible: For 
many years before 1876 there had grown 
up in a number of colleges the practice of 
“ post-graduate” study, a reaching out 
toward genuine university work. Another 
of the notable movements in the college 
world, initiated a number of years before 
1876, and thoroughly established and 
propagated by the example of Harvard, 
was the substitution of elective courses for 
the old “curriculum ;” and in this must 
be recognized (aside from other factors) 
an attempt, whether conscious or not, to 
make the college perform in some meas- 
ure the function of the university. Still 
another evidence of the same tendency is 
the raising of the standard of admission— 
and with it, of course, the standard of 
graduation—which had been going on so 
long and so steadily, and in which also 
Harvard was the effective leader. 

At Baltimore, in 1876, a true university 
was created. This result was not to be 
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compassed by a mere fiat, backed up by 
the possession of three million dollars, 
more or less. Clearly and boldly as 
President Gilman placed before himself 
the achievement of this end, and ready as 
he was to make a radical departure from 
all American precedent, he was bound to 
take into account the peculiarities of the 
educational situation in this country, the 
needs of the immediate and proximate 
environment of the Baltimore university, 
and those differences between American 
and German life which make impossible 
some of the strongest features of the Ger- 
man university system—especially the 
privat-docent, that corner-stone of the whole 
structure. It decided to create a college 
of the American type within the university ; 
but, from the first, the university proper was 
the dominant factor. And in the univer- 
sity there reigned from the start university 
methods and university ideals; the atmos- 
phere was charged with the university 
spirit. Every professorship was filled 
either by an acknowledged leader or by 
a younger man of such high promise as 
to assure admirable results ; young men 
of talent, fresh from their studies in Ger- 
man universities, were made associate 
professors or associates ; and the happy 
idea of establishing twenty fellowships, 
giving their holders the opportunity of 
prolonging by one, two, or three years the 
period of their advanced studies, gave the 
finishing touch to the organization of the 
university. ‘There was something almost 
romantic in the sudden coming together 
of this company of ardent scholars. ‘The 
opportunities and prospects opening up at 
the Johns Hopkins were so novel that the 
announcement drew to Baltimore a truly re- 
markable group of young men, and there are 
few of the original set of twenty Fellows 
who have not attained high distinction in 
their subsequent career. But it was not 
the prospect of future reward that made 
the sky so bright and the air so bracing in 
those early Johns Hopkins days. Every 
man whose happy fortune it was to form 
part of that gallant company felt some- 
thing of the joy of the explorer in a new- 
discovered land, the first to taste high 
and pure delights. What all had been 
groping for was suddenly found; what 
hundreds of young men had pined to 
possess was richly spread out before these 
favored ones. The enthusiasm and de- 
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light of those early years must, in the 
memory of all who were partakers in that 
experience—professors, fellows, and stu- 
dents—remain the most impressive testi- 
mony to the greatness of the step that 
was taken when the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity was established. 

Nor were outward and visible signs of 
the effect being wrought by the Johns 
Hopkins slow in making their appearance. 
One of the foremost of these was the 
establishment of scientific journals. To- 
day the American periodicals devoted to 
learned specialties are, one is tempted 
to say, thick as leaves in Vallombrosa ; 
in 1876 they were almost non-existent. 
Within two years after its foundation the 
Johns Hopkins University had established 
the “ American Journal of Mathematics,” 
the “ American Chemical Journal,” and 
the “ American Journal of Philology ”— 
forerunners of a long line of scientific 
publications issued by the Johns Hopkins 
and other universities. Next in impor- 
tance to its publication activity in spread- 
ing the influence of the Johns Hopkins 
was the steady stream of young men who 
were sent out from its seminaries and 
laboratories, and were eagerly welcomed 
to professorships and instructorships in 
every section of the country. This over- 
running of the land by the graduates of a 
single institution was something quite 
unique in our educational history ; and 
it was a mere matter of course that the 
result was a mighty strengthening of the 
university impulse throughout the land. 
Finally, the spectacle of this splendid suc- 
cess naturally made a profound impression 
upon the stronger of the old universities, 
and in the course of time led to the adop- 
tion by them, with greater or less com- 
pleteness, of the methods and aims of the 
Johns Hopkins—a remark which applies 
with even greater force to the great new 
foundations which have taken their origin 
since 1876. The result has been that the 
degree of doctor of philosophy—-as the 
reward of several years of advanced study, 
in which methods of research are pursued, 
and in which the candidate must attest 
his competency by some piece of inde- 
pendent work—has become a thoroughly 
naturalized American institution ; and the 
A.B. degree is now regarded, so far as aman 
seeking a university career is concerned, as 
merely a preliminary to the serious work 
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leading, in due course and after proper 
tests, to the doctorate. 

Where the Johns Hopkins University 
stood alone twenty or thirty years ago, 
it has now worthy and powerful rivals. 
As a center of general culture it has 
always had to admit the superiority of 
one or two of the older universities; in 
certain of its own departments of special 
study it has now been outstripped by 
some of the competitors that have followed 
in its footsteps. Its material resources 
have not kept pace with the largeness of 
its aims, or with the strides which the 
generosity of the multi-millionaires of our 
day has been making in university endow- 
ment. But, take it all in all, it still remains 
the best embodiment of the university 
spirit which this country furnishes. 


® 
The Touch of Nature 


It was the stillest of June mornings; 
nothing stirred save that deep, mysteri- 
ous life which had risen again out of the 
heart of the earth, and, like some divine 
emotion, brought the soul of nature to shy 
disclosure. The flight of birds did not 
break the silence, and their songs seemed 
hardly to ripple the quiet of the solitude 
which folded all things in its heart. 
There was no priestess at the shrine; 
there were no sacred vessels of gold; no 
censers swung; no chorused praise floated 
from adoring hearts like a mist heaven- 
ward; but the woods were silent with 
adoration, and the very earth seemed to 
worship in a deep quietude which was 
tremulous with life. A sense of infinite 
peace brooded over the place, and in the 
soft shadows of the trees a fragrant cool- 
ness enfolded and calmed and soothed. 

Into this refuge came a woman, whose 
step was agitated and whose face was 
convulsed with anguish. She came 
alone, but something seemed to be pursu- 
ing her; she walked swiftly, fearfully, as 
if carried forward by dread of that which 
followed her. In the heart of the wood 
she paused a moment, struck, apparently, 
bya sudden recognition of the vast change 
between the world from which she had fled 
and that into which she had come; and 
it seemed as if an impossible gulf opened 
between her agitated spirit and the deep 
tranquillity of the shaded solitude. She 
glanced over her shoulder as if she half 
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expected some torturing vision, some 
agonizing grief were swiftly approaching ; 
but there was no stir in the woodland 
paths and the silence was unbroken. At 
a distance a clear, sweet, mysterious note 
floated upward, untouched by human 
passion or care or toil; a note which 
flowed through the upper air with the 
purity, the stainlessness, the lonely free- 
dom, of the mountain brook, The trem- 
bling woman listened; it came again and 
again, borne to her as if from a distance, 
and bringing with it subtle suggestions of 
remoteness, of the ancient quiet of imme- 
morial woods, of the vast, impersonal repose 
of nature, whose yeais are forgotten in the 
abyss of time. In that clear, penetrating 
note, held in the air by the silence which 
it penetrated, nothing spoke to the woman’s 
anguish, to her tortured fancy, to the 
throbbing pain in her heart; there was 
no tone of consolation for the grief which 
had driven her into that solitude; no 
balm for the suffering of the moment; 
but something was borne in~ upon her 
spirit ; a touch of something soothing and 
quieting was gently laid upon her soul. 
The measureless life of the world spoke 
to the immortal life in her. 

She waited, still suffering, but calmed 
and expectant. And as she waited in the 
silence and solitude, with the distant song 
of the lonely thrush in her ears, the tumult 
in her heart subsided; the murky air of 
her mind cleared, the strain of her spirit 
relaxed. Out of the depths of the woods 
there came a solemn peace. 

She looked up, and through the network 
of trees the sky was radiant as of old; 
she looked back to the life from which 
she had fled, and she saw that her pain 
was only a part of it, and that the universe 
had not become a great instrument of 
torture; the place where she had suf- 
fered was only a point in a world which 
spread out to far horizons on every side ; 
and the anguish which had seemed to 
envelop earth and sky no less than her 
own heart appeared but an incident in an 
endless life. No voice yet spoke to her 
pain, but there came a calmness, a sanity, 
an opening of mind and heart for the 
comfort which was moving toward her, 
borne onward by slow-footed time She 


had found that quietness which is the 
open door for the incoming of truth and 
strength and peace, 








Two College Presidents 


related to the building up of cer- 
tain colleges that they suggest or 
interpret, by association, the genius of 
the different institutions. This is pre- 
eminently true of Mark Hopkins, whose 


Creed names are so intimately 


son has been chosen to succeed his father. 


after an interval of many years. To 
many people for many years Dr. Hopkins 
was Williams College. 
of his administration, when Williams, like 
every other New England college, was 
a sinall institution with a very limited in- 
come and a very small faculty, there was 
solid basis for this popular impression ; 
in later years, when the faculty included 
men of great force and of wide reputation, 
it was still essentially true, so distinctly 
had Dr. Hopkins marked the lines of the 
development of the college, so simply and 
directly did he interpret its genius. He 


was pre-eminently a College as contrasted 
with a university president; a man, that 
is, who stood at the head of a community 


in which the unfolding of character was 
of as much importance as the training of 
intellect, and the chief concern of which 
was, not to educate scientists, teachers, or 
professional men, but to lay a broad foun- 
dation of generous culture; to realize, 
in its time and place, Comenius’s noble 
ideal, “to train generally all who are born 
men to all which is human.” 

The key to Dr. Hopkins’s -system was 
to be found in his clear and simple grasp 
of man as a personality, not as a group of 
faculties which might be detached one 
from the other and trained separately. 
He dealt with man as possessing an 
indivisible unity of being; will, intellect, 
and emotion acting together harmoniously 
in an ordered and wisely directed life. 
From this fundamental conception, which 
is older than Plato and eternaliy true, Dr. 
Hopkins refused to be diverted by the 
wide extension of intellectual and educa- 
tional interests in his later life; he was 
not interested in the training of experts; 
he was engrossed in bringing to clear self- 
consciousness that central force which is 
behind all its specific applications, the 
indivisible personality of the man. 


In this grasp of the basal aim in educa- 
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tion Dr.. Hopkins was_pre-eminently an 
exponent of the college as contrasted with 
the university idea. From this central 
point he interpreted all sides of education ; 
to this’ test he brought all methods and 
materials of education. He was a philos- 
opher in the old-fashioned sense of the 
word, but philosophy was not, in his view, 
a system of intellectual gymnastics nor a 
highly specialized department of educa- 
tion; it was man thinking, in order that 
he might feel not only deeply but intelli- 
gently, that he might act not only with 
force but with wisdom. To him, as to 
some of the Greek thinkers, philosophy 
was not like chemistry or philology or 
physics; it was the knowledge of life. 

A great personality is often more influ- 
ential with men in the impressionable 
age than a great teacher; Dr. Hopkins 
was both. He was a born teacher, with 
a genius for getting students to co-operate 
with him; but he was, above all, a great 
person; a character of such mingled 
strength and kindliness that men of a 
different temperament sometimes under- 
rated his practical wisdom. He had 
charming geniality of nature, but no man 
ever thought of presuming upon his amiabil- 
ity. His breadth of view kept him saneand 
open-eyed, and preserved him from narrow- 
ness and fanaticism ofall kinds. He knew 
human nature and was well acquainted 
with the special development of that 
nature which appears in college students. 
He held an easy rein, but he always drove. 
He had a keen feeling for reality and for 
ultimate results, and he knew when to 
ignore minor matters. On one occasion, 
when a misdemeanor of a somewhat dra- 
matic kind had been committed in college, 
a trustee, who was much disturbed, de- 
clared that the culprit ought to be found 
if it was necessary to put a detective on 
the trail. Dr. Hopkins assented to his 
strong characterization of the offense, but 
added that it would be very much to the 
advantage of the College if the sinner 
escaped. One of his most interesting 
subjects was the Shorter Catechism, which 
he expounded with a lucidity and charm 
that captivated his classes. His the- 
ology, like his philosophy, was broad, 
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human, and progressive ; but at that time 
the loosening of the bonds of dogma was in 
its early tentative stages. He was once 
asked what he did in the class-room with 
the doctrines of election and predestina- 
tion. He answered promptly, with the 
smile which was so characteristic, ‘“ I 
have never yet been able to reach them.” 
As a matter of fact, the deepest drift of 
his teaching reached them without specific 
direction. In all his thinking law was 
not only love, but love was law. 

Much has been said about his thought, 
his teaching, his eminence in the world, 
but nothing adequate has been said about 
the charm of his nature; his gayety, 
his humor, his abounding and ‘winning 
humanity. He was of a sunny, fertile 
nature, with a southern exposure in spite 
of and perhaps because of his New Eng- 
land environment; deeply in earnest, and 
yet never too strenuous; profoundly relig- 
ious, and yet, although a theologian, pos- 
sessed of a certain childlike simplicity of 
faith; a great teacher, but a companion 
rather than a master of the student’s mind; 
a venerable and venerated figure, and yet 
never out of touch with youth, never with- 
out that spirit of the boy in him which is 
so often the sign of greatness—a beautiful 
prophecy of the unfading youth of the 
great spirit. 

The writer of these lines spent a morn- 
ing with Dr. Hopkins a few days before 
his death. The serenity of a soul at rest 
was in his face; the ripeness of a soul 
which had cheerfully accepted the teach- 
ing of life was in his thought. There was 
something sweet and noble in his repose, 
‘suggestive of a great experience which 
was about to receive its final interpreta- 
tion. He talked long and with the deep- 
est interest of a request which had come 
to him to prepare a statement of Christian 
truth for use in India. It was character- 
istic of his thinking, his teaching, his long 
and faithful life, that he should say: “I 
shall begin with the unity of all truth.” 

For that great fact the college he served 
so long still stands; for the training, not 
of specialists, but of men; for the unfold- 
ing of man’s whole nature through the 
harmonious action of mind, will, and heart; 
for the fullest and freest self-development 
under and through that law of service 
which brings a man into vital relations 
with the race and with God. 
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Dr. Henry Hopkins will not only enter 
into the fruit of the labor and life of his 
father and of many other eminent teachers, 
but of the high-minded and thorough work 
which President Franklin Carter has done 
for Williams during the last two decades. 
A sensitive man, of thorough training, of 
the highest standards of personal life and 
of scholarship, Dr. Carter, animated by 
deepest religious motives and holding the 
same view of the importance of train- 
ing the whole man that dominated Dr. 
Mark Hopkins, has widened the basis 
of the College, strengthened its teaching 
force, enlarged the scope of its work, and 
given it a unity, a solidity, and a uniform- 
ity of standards and effectiveness which 
it had never had before. He has left his 
mark permanently on the institution, ad- 
mirably supplementing the work of his 
predecessors and as admirably preparing 
for the work of his successors. <A scholar 
in the old-fashioned sense of the word, 
a man of culture, a gentleman of high 
ideals, Dr. Carter has deepened and 
broadened the traditions of culture in 
Williams College. 

Dr. Henry Hopkins, whose election to 
the presidency of Williams was announced 
in these columns several weeks ago, will 
bring to the institution once more his 
father’s honored name and personal qual- 
ities of a very distinct and high order. 
Although not by profession an educator, 
Dr. Hopkins’s view of life has been edu- 
cational. He belongs to the class of men 
who may be called founders; men who, 
by their clear vision of fundamental prin- 
ciples and their wise application of edu- 
cational methods, lay the bases on which 
communities and cities are built up. For 
twenty-two years Dr. Hopkins has been 
pastor of the First Congregational Church 
of Kansas City; and he has so conceived 
his functions, and given such scope and 
quality to his work, that he has sometimes 
been spoken of as the first citizen of the 
representative Western town in which he 
has lived for the last two decades. He 
has built up a powerful church, the mem- 
bership of which is coterminus with that 
of the city, and the influence of which 
has béen felt throughout the State and 
the West. He has patiently pursued 
the policy of developing public spirit, in 
order, as he once said, ‘to make Kansas 
City a good place to live in.” He has 
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brought groups of men together to secure 
specific ends; but, above all, he has 
worked, in season and out of season, to 
raise the standard of living, and to em- 
body in the life of the city the ideals of a 
Christian community. 

Dr. Hopkins’s personality has won him 
friends in all places where he is known. 
He combines with entire frankness, court- 
esy and consideration for others; with 
great working power, remarkable sympathy 
and tact; and with practical energy the 
enthusiasm of an idealist. He has been 
specially successful in dealing with young 
men; and although his work has lain in 
other fields, it will be seen that his atti- 


tude towards life, his perception of the 


preacher’s function, his application of 
Christian principles to civic life, his power 
of organizing men for altruistic work, qual- 
ify him in an unusual degree to command 
the respect and hold the affection of a 
body of college young men. Williams 
has always been fortunate in the charac- 
ter of its students. The tradition of cul- 
ture has never died out of the institution, 
and the traditions of undergraduate life 
have emphasized the higher qualities of 
manhood. Dr. Hopkins will give those 
traditions new vigor and reality. He will 
interpret to the college the very highest 
ideals of educated manhood. 
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HE southern half of New England 
was bare and brown; but as I 


went northward I began to see 


remnants of drifts, and there were upper 
hill slopes with a northern exposure that 


were quite white. By the time I reached 
the mountains snow was omnipresent, the 
roads were deep-buried, and traveling was 
done on runners. My train carried me 
many miles up the tortuous valleys, and 
the aspect of the region became less and 
less inviting the longer the journey con- 
tinued. The little farms appeared un- 
thrifty, and the frequent great vacant 
hotels accented the desolation. 

I stopped at a village I will call Maple 
Glen. Like most of the hamlets of the 
district, it consisted of a small group of 
houses around the railway station, with 
scattered farm-houses on the roads lead- 
ing away from this nucleus. It looked 
lost or misplaced in the white world of 
frost with which it was enveloped. One 
doubted if it would thaw out in all sum- 
mer. Many of the dwellings were meager 
little affairs with a few pinched sheds 
about them. These seemed to be the 
homes of the unenergetic or thriftless. 
Their dreariness was not due to the pov- 
erty of the region and its remoteness from 
markets, for signs were not lacking that 
some degree of prosperity was within the 
teach of all. A portion of the inhabit- 


ants grasped it, as was evidenced by build- 
ings repaired and modernized and made 
pleasing to the owners’ eyes by the ap- 
plication of paint in the striking colors 
that are at present fashionable. The 
hotels furnish excellent markets during the 
summer for eggs, poultry, milk, and early 
vegetables, and considerable work is to 
be had at the sawmills which abound along 
all the streams, while in winter good 
wages can be earned chopping and team- 
ing on the mountains. 

Not far from the station was a sawmill 
boarding-house, and there I found lodg- 
ing for the night. After an early meal 
the next morning I returned to the station. 
Outside was a log train switching back 
and forth, and preparing to make its 
daily journey back on a little branch road 
into the mountains. I decided to go with 
it, and climbed into the rude caboose at 
its rear. There were about half a dozen 
other passengers, who visited and joked 
and added vigor and spice to their 
conversation by a good deal of casual 
swearing and some even less excusable 
foulness. Our journey was up a winding 
valley, all the way through the inter- 
minabie and silent woods. Considerable 
snow had fallen during the night, but 
it lay light and undrifted and did not ma- 
terially impede our progress, though the 
steepness of the grade made the engine 
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JACQUES FRENEAU’S CAMP 


pant heavily. The flakes were still flying, 
and I could only see a little strip of the 
whitened woodland on either side, and 
nothing at all of the mountains between 


which we were passing. 

I went as far as the train would carry 
me, to the logging camp of Jacques Fre- 
neau, in the very heart of the woods. 
The camp stood in a clearing beside the 
tracks—a group of several buildings and 
an eighth of a mile of “landing,” to 
which the logs were drawn from the forest 
and from which they were rolled on to the 
platformcars. With the exception of one 
or two little shanties of boards, the camp 
buildings were of logs made weather-proof 
by having their cracks chinked with moss, 
Their rude construction and the lonely 
winter forest that formed their background 
made them seem exceedingly primitive 
and out-of-the-world. 

The choppers here numbered about 
fifty. They were not making a clean 
sweep of the forest, but only taking out 
the spruce and pines, so that they left 
woodland behind, though a good deal 
thinned and devastated. To see the wil- 
derness changed to the desert I would 
have to go up another valley, where the 
“king contractor” of the mountains was 
at work. He employed seven hundred 
laborers, and had built for them a whole 
village of houses laid out regularly in 
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streets. The mountains when he finished 
were shorn of everything but brush, and 
invited the further despoiling of fire and 
storm, so that it seemed doubtful if the 
forest glory of which they had been robbed 
could ever return. 

A well-worn road led back from Fre. 
neau’s camp into the woods, and I followed 
it until I found the choppers. ‘They were 
working in genuine forest, that looked like 
the undisturbed handiwork of nature, and 
the trees grew crowded and stalwart. In 
the past these trees, when they waxed old, 
had added their forms to the ancestral 
mold among the rocks where they had 
stood. But now blows of axes and the 
grating of sharp-toothed saws were heard 
among them, and those tiny creatures, 
those destroying mites known as men, 
were bringing them down untimely, in 
youth and sturdy prime, and dragging 
them away. 

The men sawed off the larger trees, but 
used their axes for the lesser ones. ‘They 
usually chopped two to a tree, from oppo 
site sides, and I noticed they could work 
equally well right- or left-handed. When 
a tree was about to fall, the men at its base 
shouted to warn such of their companions 
as were near. At first the tree swayed 
from the upright very gently and a little 
snow sifted down from its_ branches. 
Then its motion became more and more 
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rapid until it crashed to earth. The 
impact causes a great cloud of powdered 
snow to burst like smoke into the air. 
This slowly drifts away, and by the time 
it dissipates the men are working along 
the prostrate tree-trunk, cutting off the 
branches. 

The woodsmen are portioned into crews 
of four—two choppers, a driver, and a 
sled-tender. It is the duty of the last 
named to help the driver load, and while 
the team is making a trip he is busy roll- 
ing logs to the road ready for his com- 
panion’s return. ‘The driver has a single 
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week’s total. The boss does all he can 
to cherish this rivalry, and sometimes 
offers prizes—perhaps two plugs of to 
bacco to the crew which accomplishes 
most in a day, and one plug to each of 
the three crews which come next. 

The logs were marked and a record of 
them kept by two scalers. The scalers 
were the aristocracy of the camp, and 
had a separate cabin of their own. In it, 
besides the inevitable box stove and a big 
wood-box, each man had a board desk 
roughly nailed together and fastened to 
the wall and an equally rude bed. Not 


A SCALER AND HIS UNIQUE ROCKING-CHAIR 


broad sled truck. To this the logs are 
chained, allowing the rear ends to drag. 
These ends furrow very smooth and hard 
tracks, which you have to tread most gin- 
gerly or your feet fly from under you with 
astonishing suddenness. The loads go 
skimming along the declines at a trot, 
and in a few minutes are at the landing, 
where are men who unchain the logs and 
load them on the cars. 

A good deal of rivalry exists between 
the different crews, and they are always 
eager to compare records when these are 
made up in the evening. They work 
with special ardor on Saturdays, for it is 
quite an honor to come out ahead in the 


much factory-made furniture is imported 
into the camps. The woodsmen get 
along with what they can construct them- 
selves. Instead of chairs they use benches, 
though the scalers had contrived to sup- 
ply themselves with a rocking-chair. The 
main substance of this article was a flour- 
barrel with a portion of the staves sawed 
off and inserted for a seat. On the bot- 
tom were nailed a few short lengths of 
boards to form a platform, underneath 
which were fastened edgewise a couple of 
boards fashioned into rockers. I tried 
the chair and found it more comfortable 
than I would have imagined, though its 
makers apologized for its lack of uphol- 
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stering and for certain nails that were 
apt to restrain you when you rose. 

The man who was chiefly responsi- 
ble for this chair was a very ingenious 
sort of a Yankee. Among other things 
he had whittled out a birch broom, and 
each winter he was in the habit of mak- 
ing with his jackknife quite a number of 
slender toy barrels about six inches high, 
which he filled with gum and sold to 
an occasional man in the logging-camp 
who wanted to send away a forest sou- 
venir,ortosomechancevisitor. Thebar- 
rels were very neatly done in white poplar 
wood and were marvels of patience. 

Camp visitors were usually either ped- 
dlers or people from the mountain vil- 
lages who came on some sort of busi- 
ness. Possibly on a Sunday a priest or 
a Protest:nt home missionary might 
find his way to the camp and hold serv- 
ice, but none had come this winter, 
and the only manifestation of religion 
was the regular appearance of salt cod- 
fish on Fridays. One of the most recent 
of the peddlers was a man who took 
orders for made-to-order suits. His 
prices were from thirteen to twenty-two 
dollars, and he did very well; but a 
fellow with watches and jewelry was 
much more successful. In a_ single 
night he sold one hundred and seventy- 
five dollars’ worth. ‘The peddlers re- 
ceived payment in the form of orders 
on the boss, who deducted ten per cent. 
for his share in the transactions. 

Nearly all the men in Freneau’s camp 
were French from Canada. They 
cleared from fifty to one hundred dollars 
by their winter’s work, on wages varying 
from seventeen to thirty dollars a month, 
the sum depending on the individual’s 
ability and the work he did. ‘The men 
were all young, and they seldom came 
more than two or three seasons. ‘The 
probability was that they were struggling 
to pay for some little farm that cost about 
$150, and when this was accomplished 
they stayed at home to take care of it. 
There was no loitering, after the labor 
of the four white months in the forest 
solitude was done, on the part of these 
French. They started promptly north- 
ward, with their earnings almost intact ; 
but the Irish and Scotch from Nova 
Scotia were apt to celebrate their release 
and affluence by a grand spree. 
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A CHOPPER AT WORK AT THE 
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In Freneau’s stout log barn were twenty- 
six horses. He had no oxen. Indeed, 
the latter are scarcely ever brought into 
the mountains now. Some of the valley 
farmers have them, and get out lumber 
from the woodland borders with them; 
but twenty years ago they were in common 
use everywhere, both in the forest and out. 
It was thought then that oxen could do 
rougher work than horses. ‘The present 
view is that horses can be put in places 
where oxen could not, and their superior 
intelligence and quickness makes them 
accomplish decidedly more. The only 
oxen I learned of in the woods were two 
yoke in a.camp a mile below. Their 
owner was an old-style farmer, who was 
getting timber from his own land. He 
had a tremendous voice, and on a quiet 
day could be clearly heard by the men at 
Freneau’s shouting to his creatures, “Gee 
off there! Whoa, back! Whoa, hush! 


Whoa-ho!”’ etc. 

I wandered about outdoors nearly all 
my first day in the woods, but with the 
approach of evening sought the communal 
dwelling. 


The entrance opened on a low, 
dark apartment which was calied the bar- 
room, though there was no bar, and no 
liquors were sold in the camp. Its cor- 
respondence to its name lay in its being 
the men’s loafing-place when they were 
not at work. In one corner was a long 
sink, and next it a barrel into which ex- 
cellent water flowed from a spring up the 
hill. A cracked box stove stood in the 
center of the room, and there was a big 
grindstone near a window and several 
rude benches against the wall. The din- 
ing-room adjoined. It was nearly filled 
by four long tables. Separated from it by 
a slight partition was the office of the 
camp, serving likewise as a storeroom 
and retail shop—a small, narrow room 
with a box nailed against the wall for a 
desk, and many shelves piled with gather- 
ings of all kinds. Here were axes, chains, 
rope, parts of hammers, and a supply of 
old periodicals presented by some religious 
society, Then there were socks, mittens, 
overalls, and undershirts for sale; and, in 
the way of luxuries, plug tobacco, of which 
the men consumed great quantities. 
When it began to grow dark, the work- 
ers came trooping in to supper, and, that 
disposed of, adjourned to the bar-room ‘to 
spend the evening lounging and smoking. 
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They enjoyed the heat and the relaxation, 
and I suppose did not mind the gloom, 
only slightly mitigated by a single lamp 
and stray rays from the cracks of the 
stove. At nine we all went upstairs to 
the loft where we were to sleep. This 
was even more barn-like than the rest of 
the house. On the floor around the room 
borders was a row of bunks, and above 
these was. another row, all made of boards 
and furnished with straw mattresses and 
coarse blankets. 

The men -did not disrobe much, save 
to take off their jackets and shoes, and 
soon the dim lamp which had furnished 
us ‘with light was extinguished and the 
scattering talk lapsed into silence. Yet 
there would still be an occasional cough, 
or some one would rise on his elbow to 
spit on the floor. These manifestations 
of wakefulness also ceased presently and 
no sound could be heard save the heavy 
breathing of the sleepers. I did not drop 
off-as readily as the others ; for the situ- 
ation was new to me and the bed was 
not inviting. When I finally slept I was 
awakened only once. That was about 
midnight. One of the men was singing 
in his sleep, and he went through lei- 
surely and melodiously a long ballad in 
French. 

Morning was welcome, and I was up 
with the first risers, and went down to 
the kitchen—a commodious lean-to adjoin- 
ing: the dining-room. The work there 
was done by a little old German and his 
wife, assisted bya boy. Around the walls 
were shelves and broad counters, and 
everywhere were boxes and barrels of 
supplies, piles of tin tableware, pots and 
pans and tubs and kettles; and a trap 
door in the floor gave access to an exca- 
vation in which were stored potatoes. 
The cooking was done on a great flat 
stove. I wondered that those two old 
people in the kitchen could care for so 
large a household. They looked to be 
about seventy years of age. Both were 
thin and gray, the man crooked and stoop- 
ing, the woman wrinkled but upright. 
They worked hard and made long days. 

“T gets up at three o’clock every morn- 
ing from dot bed,” said the man, pointing 
to a rude couch in a far corner, “and I 
have on my underclothes and night-cap, 
and I don’t stop not to put on nothings 
more but my rubber boots, and then I 
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makes to start the fires here, and in the 
next room and the bar-room, and about in 
twenty minutes I get them all roar. 
“Then my wife she get up and we 
begin get breakfast. The boy he not get 
up until the men. He like an old man— 
he so careful of hisself. He would be 
kill to get up like me. We have the 
breakfast at half-past five, but these las’ 
few week it is not so soon, for the men 
they get not up when I rings the bell. 
They work like a tiger when they come 
526 


KITCHEN THAT SUPPLIES THE ENTIRE CAMP 


at the begin of winter, but now they have 
got kind o’ balky and will not to hurry. 
‘These French, they are as more like 


cattle as anything I have seen. All they 
have not is the horns. They eat like 
cattle, and sleep like cattle, and they have 
not care nothings about your house if tt 
is clean or not. They spittin’ everywhere 
—on the floor—everywhere. An Amer! 
can man, he take off the stove-cover and 
spit in, or he go outside. But not so the 
French. Look, too, the way they eat. 





When the White Mountains are White 


At the ‘ family table,’ which is what I call 
to make high tone of it same like hotel— 
dot where is sat the boss and the teamsters 
who mos’ly not from Canada—and they 
take jus’ one-quarter what do the others. 
They have the same kind, but they eat 
not so much. How much bread you 
think I make every day, hey? It is so 
much as fifty loaves! 

‘ All the time these French they feelin’ 
good. The least little thing they will 


laugh, and so hearty !—it seem to them 
so awful funny. They are jus’ like colored 
people, I make it—so easy to please as a 
But they do not play much—only 


child. 
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checkers sometimes, and another game 
which you lean over with your face in 
your hat and put your hand flat out behind 
you. The others they all stand round, 
and some one he slaps your hand and you 
jump quick mit your eyes out of your hat 
and try if you can see who it was. If 
you say right, that one take your place. 
They play dot game much and for a long 
time, and laugh and think it more fun as 
anything in the world. Other camps they 
play card ; but Mr. Freneau do not allow 
card, for because they gamble their money 
and perhaps they fight. Last year some 
they play in the blacksmith shop of our 
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camp and he found about it and turn 
them off. 

‘Qn Sundays we do not our breakfast 
eat until eight, and the men that day lie 
much in their bunks, and some read 
papers. But the half they cannot read 
at all, they are so ignorant, and so one 
man he may read aloud to a good many. 
They mend their clothings on Sunday, 
and perhaps they wash clean their under- 
wears and hang them to dry, and they 
might whittle out some ax-helve. It is 
now coming spring and we are begin 
have warm Sundays, and the men they 
go out and run to chase themselves and 
crow like a rooster and blat like a sheep 
and all sort of noise, and see which the 
strongest man at rolling logs. 

“JT think I not come into the woods 
again another time. It is too much cold. 
This kitchen, it is like one ice-house. 
There are cracks so many the heat all go 
out. We had one night thirty-five below 
zero, and my bread it all froze solid and 
had to be thaw before I could get a knife 
into it. Dot most scare me. We tries to 
be neat and we wants to mop the floor 
often, but when it cold the water freeze 
right on it. Oh, you can’t think there is 
no fun sometimes ! 

“The taters what we use now have got 
freeze too, and most all the times until 
this week the windows are frost all over 
so thick we cannot look out. But the 
worst is I have to fight and fight to get 
the wood to burn and have it split up 
good. I want not to meddle mit anything 
not my business, but how we can cook if 
we have not the wood? It is the dry 
wood only we use from dead trees—trees 
dot are dead and stand up, and you be 
surprised the wood in them so dry as one 
bone. If they fall, they get full of wet in 
no times. It kind of small work chop 
wood for stoves, and the men not like to 
spend the time to bother.” 
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The cook while he talked did not pause 
in his work, save now and then to cast 
his eyes toward me at the more important 
points and make sure that I understood. 
But now he stopped both his remarks 
and his labor to peer out of a pane of glass 
in the low back door. “ Did you never 
see this bird ?”’ he asked at length. 

I went to the window, and there was a 
woodpecker digging away at a haunch of 
beef that lay over a barrel outside. Later 
I inquired of one of the scalers about the 
wild creatures of the winter woods, and 
he mentioned seeing crows, blue jays, 
chickadees, and flocks of snow-buntings, 
and he had heard hoot-owls and the little 
screech-owls. Red squirrels were plenti- 
ful about the camp, and they made away 
with a good deal of corn from the store- 
house. Often he came across fox and 
rabbit tracks on the snow, and’some of 
the men had seen a deer; but that was 
unusual. Thecreature must have. been 
frightened in some way, for otherwise it 
would have stayed with its companions 
far back on some forest height in the yard 
that it and its companions had trodden 
for their winter quarters. 

Nearly all the time I was in the logging 
camp it snowed, though never with much 
vigor, and there were spells when the 
storm would cease and the clouds would 
lift, disclosing the mountains rising in 
serene majesty all around. I could as 
easily have believed their ghostly heights 
were dreams as realities, so unexpectedly 
did they loom forth from the void and so 
strangely transformed and unsubstantial 
did they appear with the snow delicately 
frosting their tree-clad slopes tothe re- 
motest peak. But these wider outlooks 
were as fleeting as they were enchanting, 
and soon the veil of falling flakes would 
droop over the crystal summits and the 
world would quickly dwindle to a little 
patch of snowbound forest close about. 
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In March there comes a day, aday, 
When Winter mounts and rides away ; 
(God speed thee hence, Sir Winter.) 
The Waters are again alive, 
The doughty little Birds arrive; 
(Pray turn not, Master Winter.) 


Tis time for Youth to sing,to sing, 
And lightly on the soft Earth spring: 
(‘Beseech thee haste,Dame Flora) 
And tothe good warm Sunwho charms 
The bitter airs , upfling his arms; 
(Haste,haste thee, beauteous Flora) 


Hulbert Footner. 
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HENRY THE SAILOR PRINCE 


BY POULTNEY BIGELOW 


_—" 


\HE visit of Prince Henry to the 
United States in the year 1902 


is a historic landmark which we 
cannot ignore if we wish to travel intelli- 
gently the path of international world 
politics. “This visit is no sudden impulse 
born of a generous desire to shake the 
hand of an old friend—courts and cabi- 
nets rehearse their impulses very carefully. 

In 1888 the German Emperor came to 
his throne, and at once commenced to 
pay personal visits upon his various royal 
and imperial neighbors, and to receive 
visits in return. In 1889 the present 
Russian Czar, then heir to the throne, 
visited Germany by way of returning a 
visit of William II. to his father. This 
was an official love-feast, but it did not 
prevent the Imperial Russian Govern- 
ment from crowding nine-tenths of its 
army up against the German frontier, from 
suppressing the German language in the 
old Baltic Provinces, and from acting as 
one usually does when he is looking for a 
good spot to hit. 

That war was averted by rare tact and 
maghanimity on the part of the German 
Emperor. ‘The secret archives alone will 
tell how near Europe was to a great war 
in the year 1900—a war that hung upon 
the nod of William II.—a war which he 
averted from motives of the highest char- 
acter->> 

The German Emperor’s father was the 
favored guest of Napoleon III. shortly 
before the war of 1870-71. This same 
Napoleon III. sent his own son to adorn 
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an American patriotic celebration in Paris 
during our Civil War, for the purpose of 
proving to the United States Government 
that he loved us. But this did not pre- 
vent his sending an army into Mexico, or 
building cruisers for the Confederate 
Navy, at the same time. Our Napoleonic 
love-feast broke up in an ultimatum to 
the effect that in case Napoleon did not 
immediately take his troops out of Mexico 
we would fight him. So we would—and 
so he did. 

This impulsive German visit to America 
—or rather this tentative visit—has been 
prepared with the utmost care; nothing 
has been omitted that could enhance its 
acceptability in the eyes of a public jeal- 
ous of royal interference. 

Our royal visitors have been so far 
rare birds of passage. The present King 
of England was warmly received in 1860, 
on a visit ostensibly to Canada. His per- 
sonal charm and the obviously non-politi- 
cal character of his travels made us wel- 
come him without reserve. Yet his back 
was hardly turned before some of us were 
clamoring fora fight with Great Britain 
over the so-called Trent affair. 

Immediately after the Civil War, Rus- 
sian royalty visited us in the person of 
the Grand Duke Alexis. He came osten- 
sibly to shoot big game in the Rocky 
Mountains, and was received as a savior 
of this country because it was supposed 
that his Government was prepared to 
fight England on our behalf. That visit 
was not more than concluded before 
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Russia commenced a persecution of Poles, 
Germans, Jews, Finns—in short, inaugu- 
rated a policy of so-called Russification 
which shocked the civilized world and 
aroused in America bitter resentment. 
The hospitality shown to Alexis was 
requited by excluding or deporting every 
American traveler who visited Russia 
with a view to recording his impressions. 
I speak with some personal knowledge. 

‘William II. could hardly have chosen 
a more fitting instrument for his purposes 
at this moment than Henry, his much- 
beloved brother. Sailors are the world’s 
born diplomats, for their life is spent ina 
round of duties which involves meeting 
the officials of every seafaring country— 
and that means practically every great 
Power.> 

Prince Henry is a sailor prince, through 
and through. There have been “sailor 
princes” so called because they were 
given nominal command of ships and 
occasionally paraded naval uniforms. 
England has had such so-called sailor 
princes. But Prince Henry is a sailor of 
the Dewey and Farragut mold—a man 
whose buttons have turned green from 
facing the salt spray swishing behind the 
conning-tower,7 

My first acquaintance with Prince 
Henry was during the Franco-German 
war, at a time when I was living in a 
German family near Berlin, studying the 
German language and otherwise fitting 
myself for college. It was a beautiful 
day of early summer; the lakes around 
Potsdam made me hate my Homer and 
Cesar, and I commenced to have con- 
scientious scruples as to how far I ought 
to pretend to be interested in my studies— 
whether it would not be more honest of 
me to run away, get aboard some ship, 
and go off for the life of a sailor! 

There drove up just then a Royal 
carriage—something which had never 
before happened in that unfashionable 
street, and out sprang a serious elderly 
gentleman with the solemn precision of 
an undertaker. He came up to the door, 
rang the bell, and of course there gath- 
ered at once a dense crowd of curious 
neighbors conjecturing everything but the 
truth. The steps came upstairs, and, 
wonder upon wonder! who should be 
called for but my Yankee self! The aus- 
tere man scrutinized me sharply, gave 


me several minutes of cold and clammy 
conversation, and finally unfolded the 
object of this sepulchral attention—name- 
ly, to request my presence at the Palace 
on the following afternoon. The reverend 
gentleman then retired, and my dear Pro- 
fessor Schillbach entered in a state of 
high excitement to hear the extraordinary 
news. At once his house became the 
center of interest to all his neighbors, and 
there was no Kaffee-Klatch in Potsdam 
where this visit was not the abundant 
theme for speculation. 

As an American I was presumed to 
have learned my manners and morals 
among the Sioux and Apaches, and 
therefore I was promptly treated to a 
course of etiquette which was kindly 
meant, but was nevertheless grotesque as 
I look back upon it from this distance. | 
was loaded down with courtly precept 
which had been largely gleaned from 
hearsay and historical fiction, and had I 
paid more than perfunctory attention to 
what went into my infantile ears on that 
solemn occasion I should have made a 
complete fool of myself and probably never 
received another invitation. 

Prince Henry was as a lad the very 
counterpart of what he has proved him- 
self as a man—a simple, straightforward, 
sympathetic, courteous, modest, and emi- 
nently man’s man. One of our principal 
diversions about Potsdam was to sail in 
the famous old frigate—a craft which at 
a distance looked like a three-thousand- 
ton full-rigged old-fashioned man-o’-war 
of the days of Nelson. She rode at 
anchor near the boat-house of the Em- 
peror, and had been up to that time 
regarded merely as a nautical toy. Old 
Emperor William took no particular inter- 
est in anything but his army, and so for 
near half a century this interesting craft 
amused the curious at Potsdam—they 
looked at it much as we marvel at an Es- 
kimo kayak in the ethnographic museum. 

The history of this craft, and the man- 
ner in which it was constructed in Eng- 
land, brought across the Channel, carried 
up the Elbe and Havel, and presented to 
the great-grandfather of Prince Henry, 
the husband of the saintly Queen Louise— 
there is no room for that here. Suffice it 





to say that it was a gift of the English 
King, and that when you stepped on to 
its deck you found yourself on a little 
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craft but slightly bigger than a man-o”- 
war’s cuttér—a full three-masted ship, yet 
so small that it would make but a fair- 
sized catboat in Long Island Sound. 

Germany waited long for a fitting skip- 
per to this craft, but did not wait in vain. 
William II. is also a keen yachtsman and 
a remarkable commander of battle-ships, 
but his left arm is not strong, and there- 
fore he has not been able to do the work of 
a Corinthian yachtsman as completely as 
Henry. Their father, the late Emperor 
Frederick, and still more their English 
mother, encouraged the sailor tastes of 
Prince Henry, and in order that this frig- 
ate should prove the nursery of a future 
Admiral there was detailed to Potsdam a 
detachment of blue jackets commanded 
by an excellent petty officer, whose duty 
it was to keep the boats in good order and 
to give his royal pupil instruction in prac- 
tical seamanship so far as that was possi- 
ble on inland waters. 

In this frigate we had many a cheery 
cruise up and down between the Lange 
Bruecke and the Wannsee—rounding the 
famous Pfauen Insel where Queen Louise 
spent many happy hours. All those waters 
are royal preserve, surrounded by pine 
forests with here and there the park of 
some member of the royal family. At 
times it is so silent and solitary that one 
might imagine one’s self in the heart of the 
Adirondacks—particularly at night, when 
only the sound of the wild fowl or the snort 
of a deer comes to the ears of a wandering 
canoeist. 

All the rigging of this miniature frigate 
had to be rove so that it came down to a 
species of cockpit, and it was at first 
very puzzling to one familiar only with 
large ships to find the halyards and braces 
all running close to one’s hands, as might 
the jib sheets and downhauls in a single- 
handed cruiser. 

In this practice Prince Henry early 
gained familiarity with the handling of 
ships, and so agreeably was this taught 
that he never felt his task irksome. Our 
day afloat was apt to close with a sort of 
high tea out-of-doors under the trees of 
the park, at some rustic house of refuge 
that had been prearranged as a rendez- 
vous. Almost invariably the father and 
mother of Prince Henry would make 
their appearance, walking arm in arm, 
like a happy pair on their honeymoon. 


They took the greatest interest in what 
interested their children, and inquired 
with great detail as to every feature of the 
day’s sport. 

The Empress Frederick in particular 
showed the interest of all good mothers in 
the health of their children. She left 
nothing to hired nurses or governesses. 
She looked to it that the children were 
properly fed, that they had their napkins 
properly tucked about their necks, that they 
had wholesome food. She tasted it herself. 
Our meals, as I remember them, were 
mainly much simpler than anything I 
should have expected in America. There 
was no ice-cream, no rich cakes, or can- 
dies, or croquettes, or the many indigestble 
mysteries that disgrace the table of the 
average mother of my acquaintance who 
pretends to give children’s parties. At 
the Potsdam Palace we had an abundance 
of delicious milk and bread and butter, 
and the cake was of that wholesome kind 
which resolves itself into an extra good 
loaf of bread with a raisin now and then. 
In other words, there never was anything 
at the table of the Empress Frederick 
that a child could not eat to satiety; there 
was nowhere about the surroundings of 
her two sons the degree of unwholesome 
luxury which is a commonplace in the 
families of my American neighbors. I 
was told one day that the cake was made 
by the Empress Frederick herself; it was 
certainly made under her direction, for no 
family ever bore more indelibly than this 
one the marks of a careful mother’s hand. 

Prince Henry’s training as a sailor was 
further attended to in his youth by a 
system of nautical gymnastics which we 
youngsters cultivated with much gusto. 
The apparatus was very practical—no less 
than three masts planted in the sand ata 
retired point of the garden adjoining the 
Potsdam Palace, the so-called Neues 
Palais. ‘These three masts were fully 
rigged with yards, foot-ropes, ratlines, 
stays, braces, halyards, and all the rest of 
the rigging of a full-rigged ship; and they 
were, moreover, all of a size that permitted 
of going aloft and learning practical sea- 
manship, whereas the little toy frigate was 
too small for anything but steering from 
the cockpit and handling the rigging from 
one position. 

This planted ship was an ideal gymna- 
sium, and we spent many an hour clam- 
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PRINCE HENRY, PRINCESS IRENE, 


bering up the ratlinesto the Jacob’s-ladder, 
laying out on the royal yards, passing like 
monkeys from one mast to the other by 
hand-over-hand along the stays, and imi- 
tating the sailors’ “shanties” as we at- 
tempted to hoist the topsail yard. The 
present Emperor was debarred from much 
of this work; but Prince Henry showed 
a catlike agility which proved a valuable 
asset for him when later he commenced to 
sail his own yacht in the races at Kiel, 
and showed that his seamanship was of 
the kind current in the New York Canoe 
Club and similar Corinthian organizations. 

The education of Prince Henry was in 
marked contrast to that of the French 
Prince Imperial, who was being educated 
in Paris at about the sametime. All that 
I recall of the French court at that time 
Suggested the shams which deceived 
France in 1870 and brought about the 
downfall of the Empire. ‘There was noth- 
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ing real about the person of Prince Louis 
Napoleon. He never dealt with real 
things, as did Prince Henry. He was 
nominally trained for the army, but he 
never knew the responsibility of real com- 
mand. He knew nothing of an officer’s 
work in the field. He went to the war 
with his father, but his position was a 
political show and nothing more. He 
entered the English army for the Zulu 
war, but never treated his position there 
as anything more than that of a military 
guest. He could never be trusted to carry 
out the orders which were given to him. 
If he was sent as a staff officer to make a 
reconnoissance or report, a second officer 
had to be sent to do exactly the same 
work—privately. His life in France had 
been a sham, and his death occurred while 
in a service to which he brought neither 
practical experience nor disposition to learn. 

There could be no stronger picture of 
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German power to-day than Prince Henry 
as embodying the thoroughness of modern 
German methods—even within the pre- 
cincts of the royal palace. The Emperor, 
as we have good reason to know, is a 
trained soldier, and aside from that a man 
of so many gifts that should the Hohen- 
zollern dynasty be abolished to-morrow 
he would find lucrative employment offered 
him by Mr. Pierpont Morgan or any other 
great organizer who has an eye for admin- 
istrative talent. 

All the princes of Germany are brought 
up to earn their living—at least as officers 
in the army; and this alone gives royalty 
a status of respectability among Germans 
who would otherwise resent the institution, 
The divine right of kings was never ques- 
tioned in England until kings repudiated 
the responsibilities that all rights entail. 
The House of Hohenzollern is secure 
to-day because its representatives live up 
to their maxim that the King is the first 
servant of the State. 

Prince Henry embodies eloquently the 
new spirit of the German Empire afloat. 


. He is the first Prince of his house to 


make the navy his career from childhood 
and to work up through all grades to the 
rank of Admiral; and it is safe to say 
that to-day there is no navy in the world 
that accomplishes so thoroughly the work 
it professes to do as that of Germany. 
England has a larger navy, and we have 
in ours elements of superiority ; but, all in 
all, the German navy represents a per- 
fected organism without an equal—for 
certain purposes. 

It was in 1889 that I first had an oppor- 
tunity of seeing something of Prince 
Henry’s work as a naval commander— 
something of the machinery with which 
he is incessantly playing—the weapons 
which he is handling as a master of 
arms—weapons which one day salute us 
in friendship and the next may bring our 
tall houses rattling about our ears. It 
was my good fortune to be guest of the 
German Emperor at the great combined 
military and naval operations which took 
place in the Baltic close to the Danish 
frontier, and which were intended to repro- 
duce somewhat a leading feature of the 
war of 1864 between Prussia and her 
northern neighbor. ‘To these maneuvers, 
which lasted about a week, were invited 
many members of neighboring royal houses 
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and representatives of great naval powers. 
England sent the late illustrious Admiral 
Hornby, who brought a couple of naval 
aids with him. ‘The maneuvers were 
watched by the English guests with the 
keenest interest: they had come expecting 
little ; they left Kiel with expressions of 
wonder at what they had seen. The opera- 
tions were exactly such as we had to execute 
in our attack on Cuba in 1898—to trans- 
port, disembark, assemble, and then attack 
a land position on a height. There were 
other features of the operations, but this 
was the one which in any of our future 
wars is likely to be tested most frequently. 

The landing of the troops on the Baltic 
shores was carried out with a rapidity 
and smoothness which called forth the 
unstinted praise of the English naval offi- 
cers with whom I talked on the subject. 
The landing was effected under protec- 
tion of a heavy fire from the war-ships, 
which anchored as close to shore as pru- 
dence permitted. The enemy attempted 
to prevent the landing by running torpedo- 
boats through the swarm of landing cut- 
ters, but the fire of the war-ships was pre- 
sumably too much for them. At any rate, 
there was the picture of several thousand 
men landed from a fleet within the space 
of half an hour or so, forming without 
confusion into their proper companies and 
battalions and regiments, and then march- 
ing up to the attack under the lead of the 
commander who had planned the com- 
bination. The army and navy worked 
together in this operation, and each off- 
cer who took part learned more in that 
week of practical experiment than could 
be learned elsewhere in a lifetime of 
books. 

Prince Henry has worked his nautical 
machinery so persistently and so _thor- 
oughly that it is no discredit for us to 
admit that no officer in our navy could 
do what he could. The reason is that 
our officers never get the opportunity 
of learning some of the most important 
tricks of the trade until war is actually 
on. Prince Henry has been practicing 
those tricks all his life, and should the 
fortune of war demand that he command 
a landing party of one hundred thousand 
men to Venezuela or Brazil, we may take 
it as a solemn and very awkward fact 
that not only will have all the ships 
necessary for such a picnic, but that he 
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will land those men in excellent condition 
and with a rapidity that may seriously 
embarrass the commander who has not 
been permitted to learn the same tricks 
in the same practical manner. 

There are no better sailors than ours or 
those of England—in fact, salt-water men 
are much alike the world over. I would 
engage to pick a good crew even in Spain 
or Malta. The efficiency of one navy 
over another is a matter largely of organi- 
zation, of discipline, and, above all, of 
officers. The sailors of Germany are 
recruited from the shores of the German 
Ocean which washes the east coast of Eng- 
land, and, for my part, it is hard to dis- 
tinguish a German from an Anglo-Saxon 
when you see him in the forecastle or 
laying out on a topsail yard. We may 
dismiss as a myth the notion that Ger- 
mans do not make good sailors. For 
war purposes the sailor of to-day is the 
man who represents the most effective 
machinery. 

What I have seen of the German navy, 
not merely in German waters, but in the 
West Indies and in Chinese waters, leads 
me to think that in the event of war we 
would find Germany an enemy equal to 
ourselves in all respects, and in many 
respects our superior. 

During our Spanish war Prince Henry 
was in the Far East, and some of his fleet 
took a distinctly personal interest in what 
Admiral Dewey was about in the Philip- 
pines. Much of this personal attention 
was not strictly friendly, at least not to 
the Government of the United States. 
The German officers seemed eager to show 
their love for their brother officers of 
Spain, and our officers were incensed by 
many acts of incivility attributed to the 
subordinates of Admiral Diedrichs. The 
German ships did not appear to regard 
themselves as being in Manila waters 
subject to the permission of the American 
admiral; on the contrary, their behavior 
showed plainly that they had come to 
show their respect for the Spaniards, and 
to see that Admiral Dewey did what in 
their eyes was proper. Prince Henry had 
nothing whatever to do with this act of 
international discourtesy—no more to do 
than had Admiral Diedrichs. Both of 
them were under orders from Berlin, and 
each did what he was told to do with the 
impersonality of a London policeman who 
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arrests the traffic of Piccadilly for the 
sake of a nursery-maid and her baby- 
wagon. 

Throughout the ports of the Far East 
Prince Henry was received with cordial- 
ity by English and Americans. Although 
it was at a moment when the German 
press, both private and official, was strain- 
ing a singularly flexible language in the 
search after epithets of sufficient virulence 
to fit their opinion of British and Ameri- 
can shortcomings, Prince Henry went 
from one British port to another, and 
was received with as much warmth as 
though the Government of his Imperial 
brother was sitting up nights composing 
love poetry in honor of John Bull and 
Uncle Sam. 

In 1897 German ships under Admiral 
Diedrichs had occupied Kiaochow and 
virtually annexed a Chinese province 
about as large as France. This was 
ostensibly taken as part payment for the 
loss of two German Roman Catholic mis- 
sionaries. ‘The occupation of this prov- 
ince was the first step towards the parti- 
tion of China, and was one of the leading 
causes of the Boxer movement which 
soon followed. The presence of Prince 
Henry in China soon afterwards, at the 
head of a strong fleet and as the repre- 
sentative of a policy hostile to Anglo- 
Saxon interests, was well calculated to 
create suspicion in the minds of neutral 
merchants throughout the treaty ports, 
for we who look to China for merely the 
right to trade peacefully cannot feel 
secure when a rival power takes military 
occupation of a large slice of our trading 
territory. 

Officially Germany proclaims the open 
door in China, but practically she per- 
mits none but a German to enter freely. 
However, throughout the months when 
this policy was being most vigorously pur- 
sued by the Berlin Cabinet, supported by 
the German fleet in Eastern waters, Prince 
Henry was being toasted at the various 
Anglo-American clubs, and was playing 
polo at Hongkong, making himself the 
popular idol wherever he showed himself. 

As I write these lines the press brings 
news that the Prince of Wales visited 
Berlin on the occasion of the German 
Emperor’s birthday, January 27, and that 
he was coldly received. What a con- 
trast, if this be true, to the reception of 
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Eastern world in 1898! One reason for 
this is that we have in England and 
America no so-called official press. We 
do publish scandalous things at times, 
and our alleged news-gatherers draw 
largely from a fervid imagination, but 
there is no systematic working upon a 
credulous public by trained minds in the 
pay of the Government. In Germany, 
however, are large masses of people who 
from day to day are entertained by 
chronic abuse of England and America— 
not independent testimony of travelers 
and correspondents, but carefully pre- 
pared inventions fathered by the Govern- 
ment. These statements are never-end- 
ing, and no one dares to correct them. 
There are notable exceptions, but I am 
here referring only to a chronic condi- 
tion of the majority. Thus it happens 


that from day to day a public sentiment is 
strengthened in Germany which regards 
all Americans as dishonest in business, as 
corrupt in politics, as purveyors of dis- 
eased foodstuffs. And in the same way 
Germany is taught from day to day that 
the British are a cruel and cowardly race 
who are treating the Boer women after 
the fashion of Red Indians. Germans 
take their papers seriously. 

But, whatever distant plans the German 
Cabinet may be concealing, whether 
another Kiaochow in South America or 
another cablegram to South Africa, it is 
our privilege to regard Prince Henry as 
our honored guest and nothing more. 
Should his visit prove the inauguration of 
a period of peace founded upon compul- 
sory arbitration, we shall feel that no 
more fitting ambassador could have been 
chosen for so humanitarian a mission. 


«The Mountains shall bring Peace to the People” 


By Mabel Earle 


Unto the hearts anhungered in life’s ills, 

Unto the lips athirst with yearning pain, 

God hath ordained the healing of the hills, 

The gracious ministries of sun and rain. 

Shall these His angels call to us in vain? 

Unto the feet grown weary while they pass 
Through dust of toil and miry clay of sin, 

God hath outspread the sweet deep mountain grass, 
For rest and cleansing, ere their way begin 

Beyond the gates He bids them enter in. 


By silver lakes far flashing to the sun, 

By shadowed shores of silence, cool and lone, 
Unuttered voices breathe of peace begun, 

Hands of an unseen pity touch our own, 

Loosing life’s fetters cramped on flesh and bone. 
Where spreading fir-boughs shed their spiced balm, 
Where birch and alder interlacing sway, 

For throbbing temples bides a pillowed calm, 

And murmuring music, soft to lull away 

In dreams the eyes grown weary of the day. 


Cloistered in nooks where threading waters steal 
Beneath the starry moss, and roots, and sod, 

Pure ministrants of mercy wait to heal 

The hearts that turn from ways which men have trod 
Home to the blessed forest-lands of God. 

And far above from granite peak and scaur, 
Through lapsing centuries of solitudes, 

Folding in endless peace life’s petty war, 

Hushing the doubt and fear of waywood moods, 

The mighty patience of the mountain broods. 








CRACOW AND POLISH PATRIOTISM 
By EDWARD A. STEINER 


HEN you leave Vienna 

W by the Northern Rail- 

way, you are leaving 

Europe, or at least that Europe 
known to the tourist, and just as soon 


as you step in to the huge, uncom- 
fortable depot, sights and smells of 


civilization give place to those of a 
new continent which Carl Emil Fran- 
cois calls “ Half Asia.” 

Polish Jews gesticulating wildly 
and articulating loudly predominate 
in the motley crowd which waits for 
the train, but Slavic peasants, in their 
picturesque garb, shine out like stars 
from the clouds, while the Boyars of 
Roumania, princes from Russia, and 
nobles from Poland, dignified and calm 
stand like suns and moons among 
the planets. 

The travelers who go by second or 
third class on the fast train between 
Vienna and Cracow know what to ex- 
pect, and therefore rush toward their 
compartments, where, five minutes 
after the doors have been opened, 
standing-room is at a premium. 

There is a legend current that the 
conductor will find you a seat if you 
press a florin into his ever-open palm ; 
the only true part of this legend is that 
the conductor will take the money and 
promise you a private compartment 
as far as Cracow, but, in the language 
of Wall Street, “he cannot deliver 
the goods,” as there are always at least 
four travelers for every vacant seat. 


Your fellow-travelers, who, like 

yourself, have paid this extra 

florin, look at you and at each 

other with no welcoming smile, 
and the atmosphere is decidedly chilly 
when that hot and stuffy train finally 
winds its way across the “ Blue Dan- 
ube”’ into the blackness and dark- 
ness of ‘ Half Asia.” 

Yet it is best to make up with your 
disgruntled and rather close neighbors, 
for you are wedded to them “for 
better, for worse,” during the next 
twelve hours, during which you might 
just as well shut your eyes, for there 
is nothing to see except one little mud 
hut after another, half-naked boys, 
wandering pigs, and patches of color 
in the fields where the Slav peasants 
are at work, themselves looking like 
a moving field of gorgeous poppies. 

The poverty and squalor increase 
the nearer you come to the now dis- 
sected Kingdom of Poland, and when 
you are once in the heart of it you 
soon find that it is a bleeding heart. 
Everything wears the stamp of hope- 
lessness, and the conversation of your 
fellow-passengers is not cheering. 

It is safe to say thatif there are ten 
passengers, each one will be of a differ- 
ent nationality, and dislike his neigh- 
bor as he is disliked by him, so that 
your journey may afford you the same 
quality of amusement that Mark Twain 
enjoyed in the Austrian Reichsrath. 

Poles, Bohemians, Germans, and 
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A PICTURESQUE CORNER OF CRACOW—ST. BARBARA’S CHURCH 


Ruthenians will blame each other for eco- 
nomic catastrophes and political stagnation, 
and invariably all of them will agree that 
the Jew is to blame for everything, even 
for the division of the Polish Kingdom. 
When you reach Cracow, the city of the 
dead Polish kings and the citadel of the 
new Polish hope, you may open your 
eyes, for you have stepped at once into 
the Old Testament, into the Middle Ages, 
into a new Apocalypse, and into the twen- 
tieth century. The sons of Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob, who are the first to’ meet 
you on the street, will do anything you 
want done, and what they can’t do they 
will make some one else do for you for a 
commission. They will drive you to the 
Kosciusko hill, the Willicska salt-mines, 
or over to the Wavel, the King’s castle, 
and if they can’t drive you anywhere else 
they drive you nearly mad. 

They change your money and sell you 
furs; in fact, every Israelite is a walking 
department store, and will sell you any- 
thing from a paper of pins to a passport 
into Russia. One half of Cracow is a 
vast Ghetto, and its sallow-skinned, dark- 
eyed, specter-like children, who seem to 
have stepped out of the Old Testament, 


crowd the streets and the markets; the 
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other half of Cracow belongs to the 
Middle Ages. ‘The streets are narrow 
and winding, the houses turreted and 
needle-pointed, the churches _ stately, 
beautiful, and numerous, and the priests 
and monks nearly as much in evidence as 
the Jews. By huge city gates and towers 
soldiers keep watch, and every true Pole 
has donned his national dress with its 
medizval finery, while groups of pictur- 
esque peasants walk through the Szuke- 
nitzka, a huge bazaar, in which trade is 
always lively, if not brisk, and the Polish 
noble, erect and overbearing, drives 
through the streets of the city of the dead 
kings, to him the capital of the new Polish 
Kingdom, which he isalways regaining in 
his dreams, if not plotting for in his 
waking moments. 

You are also in the twentieth century, 
for electric cars are running, if running 
it is, through the narrow streets, book- 
stores have their windows filled by litera- 
ture translated from foreign modern au- 
thors, the streets at night are brilliantly 
lighted, and, surest sign of this our day, 
the loungers in the coffee-houses are talk- 
ing of a bicycle race and a football match. 
In the Yagelon University the hot-headed 
Polish youths are made to forget a not 














entirely glorious past by hard application 
to modern knowledge, and the twentieth- 
century spirit sends out its belching breath 
through numerous smoke-stacks which 
stand like exclamation-points against the 
far-stretching horizon. 

Rampant nationalism is somewhat 
checked by the modern knight Labor, 
who plants here as everywhere in Europe 
the red flag of Social Democracy, and 
who cares not for the glory of yester- 
day in his anxiety for the bread of to- 
morrow. 

Every city has its own atmosphere, and 
its spirit can be embodied in 
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the heart of Poland. One fancies that 
the air is full of weeping, and even the 
monuments on the streets appear to shed 
tears. 

What sadder, story is there in the an- 
nals of the literary history of the world 
than that of Adam Mickiewiecz? 

It begins in glory and honor, it ends in 
shame and misery; he suffered for his 
country and like his country; his every 
song a glorification of his native land, he 
dies half-forgotten and half-starved in 
Paris, that morgue of the world’s genius. 
His “Ode to Youth” became the Mar- 





some one idea; but Cracow 
has so many cross-currents 
that one despairs of analysis, 
for now it is the old which pre- 
dominates, and now the new 
which obtrudes itself; now it 
is a rare spirit of art manifest 
in one of the finest picture 
galleries, as well as in the 
many studios of prominent 
artists, and again it is the 
haggling barter which makes 
of all Cracowa Board of Trade 
where the securities which 
change hands may be any- 
thing from old boots to min- 
ing stock in Siberia. Some- 
times it shows itself as a city 
of war, with its strong fort- 
ress and nearly one hundred 
thousand alien soldiers, and 
then as a city of peace, with 
its numerous churches and its 
countless priests, monks, and 
nuns, 

And yet I have discovered 
one predominating atmos- 
phere; it is the dead spirit 
of the past obtruding itself 
everywhere in its effort to 
live again. You feel it in 
spite of the noise of barter, 
in spite of the splendor of 
churches, in spite of the 
beauty of art and the martial 
step of soldiers. The air is 
still filled by the despairing 
cry of Kosciusko’s braves 
who rallied on this market- 
place to give battle to the 
foes who had sent their dis- 
secting-knife three times into 
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KOSCIUSKO 
From an original engraving by Antoine Aleszczynski Polonais. 


seillaise of the Polish Rebellion which was 
-—and which may yet be: 


When chaos reigned in darkened night, 
And struggled ’gainst creation’s light, 
God, with one word, “‘ Now let there be,” 
Established worlds, for all eternity ; 
Commanded storms and sent the dew, 
Poured out the stars o’er Heaven’s blue. 


While lurking shadows veil our land, 

A foeman’s sword in our brother’s hand, 
His love he breathes in fiery rays 

To lead the spirit out of darkened ways; 
And seeks in youth’s warm bosom room, 
There to take root, to grow and bloom. 


The soulless, heartless ice is broken, 
No error shall obscure the light ; 
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See glowing yonder Freedom’s token: 
Sun of Redemption, shine with might. 
Over the grave of Nimsewitch, the 
adjutant of Kosciusko, is written the epi- 
taph composed by himself, which best ex- 
presses the melancholy spirit of Poland’s 
poets: 
Oh! ye exiles who so long wander over the 
earth, 
Where will you find a resting-place for your 
weary feet? 
The wild dove has its nest, and the worm a 
clod of earth, 
Each man has a country, 
The Pole has but a grave. 
The real grave of Poland is the Wavel, 
the castle of the kings, where are quar- 
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tered Austrian soldiers, who sleep in 
the now whitewashed throne-room, from 
which every trace of its former beauty 
has vanished. ‘ 

Although Austria has dealt more le- 
niently with the Poles than either Russia 
or Germany, and has permitted them to 
use their own language in the schools—a 
privilege which the other Powers deny 
them—this quartering of alien soldiers 
upon the very spot from which kings 
swayed their scepters seems a studied 
insult to a conquered nation. Thechurch 
is the only spot which has not been 
robbed of its glory, and it.has become the 
place of pilgrimage for every loyal Pole, 
since here are buried Poland’s great war- 
riors and kings. ‘The sacristan, a tall, 
yellow-skinned monk, collects our dimes, 
a heavy door is lifted, and we go down 
into the lands of shadows. 

It is all silent: no clank of sabers 
greets us, no liveried servant appears to 
make us bow before their majesties; the 
beggar and the rich man, the noble and 
the peasant, “for the small sum of ten 
cents, only one dime,” may enter and be- 
hold the leaden coffins which hold the 
men who have fought in nearly every 
European war, who have crossed the sea 
wherever the war-dogs were let loose. 

In America, Asia, and Africa these men 
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fought, drenching in their blood the soil 
of the Sahara and the barren ground of 
Russia. Could they speak now, what 
tales of conquests, of defeats, of weary 
marches, of storm and stress, of glory 
and of woe, they would relate! 

This is all there is left of a nation 
which conquered by the sword and which 
perished by the sword—huge piles of battle- 
flags scorched by battle flames, torn by 
saber cuts, riddled by flying lead ; withered 
wreaths of laurel, which intoxicated the 
returned victors; Turkish swords, Swe- 
dish guns, and German standards rusting 
in this dark chamber of the dead, the 
only remaining glory of war, of continuous 
war; for there was never a year in which 
the tramp of soldiers, the weeping of 
women, and the shrieks of the wounded 
did not make awful music in Poland’s 
streets, 

Yes, this is a time to think and dream; 
and out of his tomb comes her first- 
known king, Miczislav, a heathen, who 
for love of a Bohemian girl became a 
Christian, and received as a dowry the 
Kingdom of Bohemia, giving the Pole the 
Latin stamp of Christianity, and bringing 
them under the sway of the Pope forever. 
Boleslas the Brave, the first fighter against 
the Prussians, leads before me his victori- 
ous army, extending his kingdom to the 
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KOSCIUSKO’S RECEPTION IN CRACOW 
From an early painting. 
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German Sea. Then comes Casinde, fol- 
lowed by Boleslas II., who killed a bishop 
to get a crown, and who, pursued by the 
avenging arm of the Church, died in 
exile. Then comes a line of kings who 
have fallen into their last sleep as be- 
sotted fools, loving the cup too much to 
hold the scepter straight; then Jadwiga, 
who had to marry a Jagelon to gain some 
territory. 


Now come her great kings, Sigismund 
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I., Casimir the Great, and Steven Batory, 
the braves among her fighters, but who 
sowed the seed which ultimately helped 
to ruin Poland by bringing in the Jesuits; 
here comes John Sobiesky, fighter of the 
Turks, deliverer of Vienna, and at last the 
man destined to be her last king before 


the partition, Stanislaus Augustus. The 
sacristan calls the roll of the illustrious 
dead in his Polish singsong—name after 
name of men and women who have left 














barely a name, until at last he rolls over 
his thick tongue that of Kosciusko, fighter 
with us for our independence, who car- 
ried back with him to his native Poland 
his undying love of liberty. With sixty 
thousand ill-armed men he resisted the 
armies of Russia and Prussia until, torn 
from his horse, he was carried captive. 
Close to the Wavel is the Cassimir, a 
district now wholly occupied by Jews, 
which is widely famed for its piety, 
its Talmudistic learning, and its numer- 
ous synagogues. Here the Wonder Rabbi 
still reigns and works miracles for the 
faithful; here are the graves of great and 
sainted Rabbis who still intercede in 
heaven for all the sick and heavy-laden, 
and from here ascend the most mournfui 
petitions for the restoration of Jerusalem. 
The Poles and the Jews have only one 
thing in common, and that is an ancient 
pain, the mourning for a lost country, and 
a prayer to God for possession of the 
land of their fathers. At present the 
prayer of both seems hopeless of being 
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answered ; yet in their breasts 
there was never greater hope 
than there is now. The Jews 
of Cracow are nearly all active 
Zionists, and the Poles are all 
zealous Nationalists, and to 
both the national resurrection 
does not seem far away. 

All the Roman Catholic 
priesthood is enthusiastically 
engaged in the task of restor- 
ing Poland, for her religion 
and nationality are one and the 
same. In the German and 
Russian portions of the coun- 
try the people are constantly 
in the clutches of the law for 
teaching their children in the 
native tongue, but in Cracow 
they do it openly and ardently. 
If Poland is hopelessly dead 
politically, which it seems to 
me to be, it is very much alive 
in every other way, and that, 
after all, is the true life of a 
nation. 

The ancient fire is burning 
in her poets and authors, and 
the books which crowd the 
book-stalls are almost bewil- 
dering in number, while at 
each recurring visit to Poland 
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MICKIEWIECZ, THE GREATEST POLISH POET 


I find new names upon the list of her 
great men and women. The new life 
manifests itself in her arts and crafts, 
and the loyal, noble Pole adorns his pal- 
ace with the products of native skill. In 
the Slovyansky Bazaar, fabrics, potteries, 
and carvings are displayed, often the 
work of peasants, which astonish the 
beholder by their artistic merit. The 
national awakening has done much harm 
and much good; for the Polish peasant, 
brutal and ignorant, the marks of centu- 
ries of oppression have vanished, and in 
the region of Cracow at least he has 
become a new creature, conscious of his 
strength, walking erect, and wearing with 
pride his peasant garb, once so despised. 
Long oppressed by the nobles, never con- 
scious of himself or of his strength, he 
has at last been awakened from his leth- 
argy, and has become conscious of him- 


self as a Pole. The Polish language has 
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become to him sacred, and to maintain it 
as a living speech and to leave it asa 
heritage to his children he suffers and 
sacrifices much. 

This may be inconvenient to Germany, 
which is now hard at work trying to 
crush the Polish spirit; it does not fit 
into the plan of Russia, the ancient foe of 
the Pole; but to the common man in 
Poland the nationalistic spirit has been a 
blessing, for it has given him an ideal to 
strive for, and in striving to be a Pole 
he begins to be aman. It is not long 
since eighty-five per cent. of the Poles 
were illiterate, but now that in Germany 
and Russia they are not permitted to 
study their own language in the schools, 
even those grown up in ignorance study 
it and their children are taught it secretly 
by the priests, so that the percentage of 
illiterates is diminishing in proportion to 
the rigor of the authorities. 
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The Kosciusko Hill, a small mountain 
which rises above the city of Cracow, is 
not only a monument to their national 
hero, but also a monument to their 
national and physical awakening. Every 
bit of its soil was carried to this spot 
by enthusiastic patriots. The nobles 
raised blisters on their delicate hands 
in raising this monument, and, if they 
accomplished nothing else, they at least 
learned that they could do something. 
To say that the national sin, which is 
slovenliness or laziness, has been entirely 
overcome would be saying too much, but 
there are evidences that in their political 
struggle, which seems a hopeless one, 
they have gained some of those virtues 
the lack of which led to their national 
downfall. Still, more strength would 
come to them if their struggle for a 
national existence had in it less stored-up 
wrath and bitterness; and one turns with 
a sad heart from their poets, who sing an 
endless miserere, and who lose their 
strength in weeping. A walk through the 
national picture gallery is like a walk 
through Poland’s graveyard, for, in spite 
of the brilliancy of the coloring and the 
vividness of the scenes portrayed on the 
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canvases, nearly every picture deals with 
Poland’s unhappy history. 

Fancy walking through a picture gallery 
and hearing all the artists sighing at their 
tasks, and saying, “Oh! our hearts are 
bleeding for our country.” This bleeding 
heart is too much in evidence in Poland 
for its own health ; the people need cour- 
age, a larger horizon than the merely 
political one, a higher mountain than 
the Kosciusko Hill. One cannot be in 
Cracow any length of time without being 
affected by the prevailing melancholy 
mood, for there is no laughter upon the 
streets, or even in public places of amuse- 
ment; the people bargain or pray or weep, 
and only when the Pole’s arch foe, vodka, 
gains possession of him is there a boister- 
ous joy, which ends in the national pas- 
time, a hand-to-hand fight. 

Yet one cannot help sympathizing with 
a people which, with an intense love for 
its native country, finds upon the soil of 
its fathers a cruel master, who with a 
strong hand tries to silence the native 
speech and so crush out one of the noblest 
of human virtues, love of country; and 
one joins in wish in the national war-cry, 
‘** Poland is not lost forever.” 





Divided 


By Moira O’Neill 


It’s well I know ye, Slieve Cross, ye weary, stony hill! 

An’ I’m tired, och, I’m tired to be lookin’ on ye still: 

For here I live the near side, an’ he is on the far, 

An’ all your heights an’ hollows are between us, so they are, 


Och anee! 


But if ’twas only Slieve Cross to climb from foot to crown, 
I’d soon be up an’ over that, I’d soon be runnin’ down; 
Then sure the great ould sea itself is there beyont to bar, 
An’ all the windy wathers are between us, so they are, 


Och anee / 


But what about the wather when I’d have ould Paddy’s boat? 

Is it me that would be fear’d to grip the oars an’ go afloat? 

Oh, I could find him by the light o’ sun or moon or star, 

But there’s coulder things than salt waves between us, so they are, 


Och anee! 


Sure well I know he’ll never have the heart to come to me, 
An’ love is wild as any wave that wanders on the sea; 

’Tis the same if he is near me, ’tis the same if he is far, 
His thoughts are hard an’ ever hard between us, so they are, 





Och anee / 
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Memories of a Hundred Years 


By Edward Everett Hale 


V. 


JAMES MONROE 


HEN Dean Stanley visited Amer- 

\ ," / ica a few years before his death, 

one of the,queer, pregnant ques- 

tions which he put to a gentleman who 

was welcoming him was, ‘“ What was the 
end of the Federal party ?” 

“ As if I knew what was the end of the 
Federal party!” said his host to me, after- 
wards, when he was describing the inter- 
view. And thatejaculation isa fair enough 
illustration of the curious difficulty which 
haunts almost all the political writers and 
historians. As I have said twenty times 
in these papers, people who are trained 
to read histories and to write them cannot 
rid themselves of the old superstitions 
which imply that the State of New York 
to-day is governed by Albany, that the 
State of Ohio is governed by the city of 
Columbus, or that the United States is 
governed from Washington. 

Indeed, it is vastly easier to follow along 
eight years of Washington life in James 
Monroe’s administration, and to call that 
the “history of America,” than it is to 
read and to write the endless narrative of 
what really happened in America between 
1817 and 1825. The truth is, if anybody 
could be made to believe it, that the 
people of America govern America. The 
various administrations run by the side of 
the chariot, they make a good deal] of dust 
as they run, and the equerries and the 
escort sometimes think that they are the 
rulers. All people on the Continent of 
Europe think that such persons are the 
rulers, while in truth the people in a thou- 
sand organizations, or without any organ- 
ization, are carrying the country forward 
in their own way. In Jefferson’s time, 
as this reader knows, the cotton-gin, the 
steamboat, the “ commerce which whitened 
every sea,” were giving national life to 
the fourteen States. Mr. Jefferson did a 


good deal to hinder, he did as little as 
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an intelligent man could do to help, in 
this business, for he misapprehended the 
future. 

You may read many a “ History of 
America” which does not say one word 
of the affairs of any State, of forty-five 
“ Sovereign States.” 

The dynasty of Mr. Madison was 
broken in upon by the war with England. 
The war was none of his making, it was 
no part of his plan, but he could not help 
himself and it came. Fortunately for him 
and fortunately for the country, it was a 
short war. It was a war in which the 
people, shut up at home as they would 
have been had the Atlantic Ocean been 
an ocean of fire, were developing natural 
resources which are so enormous that to 
this day we are only scratching at the 
surface of our treasure. With the peace 
the Federal party died by a natural death. 
It had nothing to do. It was pledged to 
a strong central government. And now 
Madison had assumed powers which the 
old Federalist leaders had never dared 
ask for. It had opposed the war with 
England, and peace with England had 
come. No man in America was fool 
enough to take up the broken fortunes of 
poor Napoleon, before whom everybody 
in the administration had been kneeling 
only a year before. And the Feder- 
alist leaders were paying as they deserved 
for any distrust they had ever felt of the 
People. The People was taking care of 
itself and was directing its own future 
quite unmindful of the intrigues or blun- 
ders or the successes at Washington. 

Who should be the President to follow 
poor Mr. Madison? Why, Mr. Monroe was 
Secretary of State: let him be President. 
It is clear enough that nobody cared 
much, Certainly nobody was afraid of 
undue abilities in a man who had never 
shown any ability so far. And it is fair 
to say that James Monroe drifted into 
the Presidency, drifted through office, and 
drifted out of the Presidency, while his 
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great master, the American People, was 
carrying forward its own enterprises and 
doing its own business. Nobody chose 
to remember that every year, in every 
separate State, intelligent men were com- 


GOVERNOR DE 


ing together to take care of every detail 
of government as well as they knew how. 
As I have said just now, no mention 
is made on its page of the success or 
failure of such enterprise. All the same, 
these things are done, and society steps 
forward. 

One remembers, of course, whose name 
is given to the Monroe Doctrine. One 
remembers that in his dynasty we pur- 
chased Florida. In a separate chapter I 
will try to trace some of the more curious 
lines of the development of emigration to 
the West, about which even then the self- 
styled leaders seem to have been curi- 
ously doubtful. The President, as soon 
as he was President, the same man who 
“never was in trade and knew nothing 
about it,” arrayed himself to see the com. 
mercial States, and even to cross to the 
new-born West and show himself to the 
people who were creating a nation there. 
In my boyhood, this journey of his, which 
began on the 31st day of May, 1817, and 
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did not end until October of the same 
year, was called “ The President’s Prog 
ress.” Washington’s similar journey in 
1791 was always called ‘ Washington’s 
Progress.” There is a little touch of 
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burlesque when one reads that President 
Monroe arrayed himself in the old buff 
and blue of the Revolution with an old- 
fashioned, three-cornered soldier’s hat. 
There is just a touch of absurdity about 
this, because his military exploits were, of 
his whole life, the enterprises which his 
friends would have most gladly forgotten. 

There is a good Harvard tradition 
which I may put in print without hurting 
anybody. Ata meeting of the little college 
faculty in the year 1817 it was announced 
that Blank, a spirited senior, must be 
“suspended.” I suppose his marks were 
not high enough, or his attendance at 
chapel had been irregular. Dear, cour- 
teous, kindly Dr. Kirkland, who was 
the President, was supposed to be dozing 
in his chair as the march of college gov 
ernment went forward; but at this pro 
posal to suspend Blank he roused to life 
and activity. ‘Send away Blank, when 
Mr. Monroe is coming? Who will com 
mand my Harvard Washington Corps 
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when the President visits the College ?” 
The Harvard Washington Corps was the 
military establishment of the college boys 
at that time. Dr. Kirkland could put 
his foot down when he chose. And so it 
chanced that Blank was retained in col- 
lege and that the Harvard Washington 
Corps, which he commanded, presented 
arms at the proper time and in the proper 
way to the President of the United 
States. And so it happened that, fifty 
years after, Harvard University received 
a very important and very expensive new 
building from an alumnus who on that 
day commanded the Harvard Washington 
Corps. 

If I could get history written as I 
should like to have it written, there would 
be a nice bronze put up in the doorway 
of that spacious hall, which would tell this 
story for the next hundred years. 

There is yet in the ink-bottle'a good 
historical essay, not yet written, on stu- 
dents who have been exiled from college 
and those who have not. Fenimore 
Cooper, for instance, is not in the cata- 
logue of Yale University, although he was 
a student there. 


THE ERA OF GOOD FEELING 

This is the old-fashioned phrase, now 
generally forgotten, which was introduced 
by some bright person in Monroe’s second 
administration. 

The real English of the matter, as I 
understand it, is that the principle of 
“two terms” had been well introduced, 
and was considered as rather a matter of 
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course. The Virginians were in the sad- 
dle; they had been in the saddle since the 
beginning ; they had not much else to do 
than to administer the general govern- ° 
ment; and, which is the most important 
point of all, there was not much general 
government to administer. 

That is to say that the Nation as a 
Nation was still hardly conscious of its 
own existence. The States’ Rights doc- 
trine was still the favorite doctrine of a 
great many theorists, who believed, as 
most people do believe, that all the world 
of any importance is within ten miles of 
their own meeting-house. And this theory 
of government lingered among the men 
who cared for government. But they 
were not many in proportion. The coun- 
try was advancing, with the energy and 
dignity which I have tried to describe, on 
its own business. The New Englanders 
were weaving cotton and woolen by the 
power of their own waterfalls. Nobody 
seems to understand it, but men really 
like better to have the rain from heaven 
drive their looms and wheels than to have 
their wives work a treadle or make a 
wheel go round by a crank. The Vir- 
ginians were selling their slaves to the 
Southwest at a very high price, and the 
people of the South and West were selling 
their cotton and wool at very high prices. 
People were beginning to find out that 
there was a West, and such men as 
De Witt Clinton and others were insisting 
upon it that there should be highways to 
the West. What was there for the “ Gen- 
eral Government” to do? It could fuss 
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and fiddle about treaties which should 
permit our breadstuffs to go into the 
West India Islands. It could fuss and 
fiddle about some claims we had on the 
Government of Spain for some _ ships 
which had been destroyed some years 
before ; but really there was very little 
National business, as we understand 
National business to-day. People suffered 
from a bad currency ; but they did not 
understand what advantage they would 
gain from a currency like ours to-day, in 
which a bill on an Illinois bank or an 
Arkansas bank is as good as a bill issued 
in the city of New York. Indeed, for one 
reason or another, the Nation did not 
assert itself in the management of the 
currency. The people at Washington 
could not make up their minds whether 
they did or did not want to help in the 
business of highways across the Alle- 
ghany Mountains. 

There came about some rather curious 
illustrations of this comparative insignifi- 
cance of the National Government, which 
are perhaps worth jotting down. When 
the yellow fever broke out in Philadel- 
phia, as early as 1797, all the officers of 
Government retired from that city. John 
Adams lived in Braintree, Mass., for the 
whole time, and had his mail brought to 
him once or twice a week from Philadel- 
phia; and there are queer letters in the 
foreign correspondence which say, almost 
in so many words, that the business of 
the Government is suspended until the 
yellow fever shall be cured. Mr. Henry 
Adams cites Joseph Hopkinson to say, 
in 1814, “The general Government would 
have dissolved into its original elements, 
its powers would have returned to the 
States from which they were derived.” 
If the English Government had not been 
absolutely determined on peace, if they 
had not crowded it down the throats of 
the American envoys, Mr. Madison would 
have gone home from Washington to his 
own house, and the different Ministers of 
War and the Navy would have gone to 
theirs, and the National Government would 
have stopped, 

Under such circumstances, when the 
year 1820 came round, there was no great 
clamor for a change of administration. 
James Monroe had done no harm, if he 
had done no good; he was as good a ci- 
pher as anybody else was; and there was 
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absolutely no organized opposition of any 
great importance to his election. When 
the time of the election came, and the 
electors gave their votes, it proved that 
he had all the electoral votes but one. 
This was the vote given by the sturdy old 
New Hampshire man whose name sti!| 
exists in honor in another generation- 
William Plumer. He said, when the elec- 
toral college met in New Hampshire, that 
there never had been but one President 
who had received a unanimous vote, and 
that he was not going to have another so 
chosen by his act, and he threw his vote, 
therefore, for John Quincy Adams. 

It was at this period, July 10, 1817, 
after Mr. Monroe had been in office three 
months, that a writer in the “Columbia 
Centinel”’ in Boston spoke of his election 
to the Presidency as marking an “ era of 
good feeling.” It was not a bad name, 
and it lingered in a fashion for a genera- 
tion among the people who had nothing 
better to do than to talk politics. In fact, 
the real interest of the country did not 
turn, as I have tried to show, on the 
accidents of the Presidential election. 
It would, however, be to the last degree 
absurd to suppose that because nothing 
‘‘ happened” in the line of physical events 
which the Dry-as-dusts like to write down, 
nothing “transpired” in the eight years of 
Monroe’s dynasty. The country began 
to gird itself up to the business of what 
was called internal improvement, which 
meant the creation of better roads and of 
canals, which developed into the railroad 
system of to-day. The people who call 
themselves the historians do not care to 
write of such things. But in truth the 
opening of a great canal has much more 
to do with the progress of the world than 
most of the battles which have been 
fought on the sea or on the land. Some- 
body says, and I believe it is true, that 
more gunpowder is used in peace than in 
war. War so far arrests the advance of 
the world in the civilized arts that, though 
it uses in the killing of men such a quan- 
tity of gunpowder, it does not use so much 
as would have been used had the world 
been working together about its business. 


THE MISSOURI QUESTION 


When you count thirty-two years from 


1787, you come out to 1819. A genera- 
tion of men has passed, and you have to 
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do your work over again. 
such as Congress had never known before, 


By a struggle 


in which the North and South were 
divided against each other, what was 
called Mr. Clay’s Compromise of 1820 
prevailed after a year. Under that com- 
promise, with always increasing difficul- 
ties, the Nation worked along for another 
generation, and then in 1853, in another 
generation, if you please, a few reckless 
men, blindly confident in their own suc- 
cess, undertook to disown the measure 
of 1820, and tried to force slavery on the 
States which had been exempt by Mr. 
Clay’s plan; and the dragon was waked 
up again. This time his head was cut 
off, and in that particular form the ques- 
tion was settled forever, after thirty-three 
more years. 

Of Mr. Monroe’s so-called administra- 
tion, and the interior politics of what is 
called the Cabinet, we have the most 
edifying and interesting account in the 
journal of John Quincy Adams. Mr. 
Monroe recalled Adams from England in 
1816 and made him Secretary of State. 
Now, the unwritten theory had held since 
Jefferson came in that the Secretary of 
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State was a good available candidate for 
the Presidency. Jefferson himself had 
been Secretary of State, Madison had 
been Secretary of State, and Monroe 
had been Secretary of State. Naturally 
enough, the impression had been wrought 
into people’s minds that the Secretary of 
State would succeed the President, other 
things being equal. I suppose Mr. Adams 
thought so, but if he did think so he 
reckoned without his host, for the Vir- 
ginians and people who believed in poli- 
tics as a trade had no such intentions. 
The business of the country, so far as it 
came into the Cabinet or these discus- 
sions, seems to have been quite secondary 
to the intrigues of Mr. Adams’s friends, 
and Mr. Calhoun’s friends, and Mr. Wirt’s 
friends, and Mr. Crawford’s friends, as to 
the succession. ‘To us at this time what 
is most curious in the very interesting 
volumes of Mr. Adams’s journal which 
have been published is to see how little, 
on the whole, any of them esteemed the 
importance of the slavery question. Mr. 
Crawford withdrew from public life on 
account of ill health. Mr. Wirt died in 
1834. Mr. Adams and Mr. Calhoun lived 
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to see that all things beside were not 
so important as this question which in- 
volved eternal principles. But of the 
history of the anti-slavery movement it will 
be more convenient to speak in another 
place. 

While I speak of Mr. Monroe himself 
as a person comparatively insignificant, I 
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stripling boy, loose-jointed, ignorant, and 
doubtful, appears then as the strong man, 
borrowing omnipotence for the duties God 
trusts to him, and still wondering what 
those duties are. 

One of the great questions which the 
young stripling must decide is the ques- 
tion of freedom or slavery in the region 
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do not, of course, mean that those eight 
years from 1817 to 1825 were in any sort 
insignificant. It is in these years that 
the curtain rises for those who study the 
great drama of the century. The drama 
begins with the gray dawn, half twilight, 
through which you dimly see a vague 
distant prospect. The hero of the drama, 
the stripling nation, comes forward alone, 
doubtful and even timid. The world is 
out of joint, and can he set it right? The 
curtain falls, at the end of the century, 
really on the first part of a trilogy. The 


west of the Mississippi. The battle royal 
comes on which was timidly pushed off 
in 1787, and which has been dreaded for 
thirty years—a generation of men. It is 
not often that great questions are settled 
once for all; generation after generation 
comes up to a new round in the battle. 
And so it was now. The Constitution 
had in its way settled this question by 
what are called the “ Compromises” of 
the Constitution. But after thirty-two 
years, with another generation of men on 
the stage, it insisted on being settled 
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again. Itreturned under 
the title of the “ Mis- 
souri Controversy.” 

In the admission of 
the Gulf States of Ala- 
bama and Mississippi, 
they followed the law 
or custom of Georgia, 
to which, in some fash- 
ion, their territory had 
belonged. With the 
admission of Kentucky 
and Tennessee, in the 
same way, it had been 
taken for granted, al- 
most, that they would 
be slave States because 
they were settled from 
Virginia and North 
Carolina. On the other 
hand, for the States north of the Ohio, 
the admirable forecast of the “ Northwest 
Ordinance,” so called, had forever ex- 
empted them from the institution of 
slavery. With more or less questioning 
asto the permanency of the provision 
of “the Ordinance,” as we still call it, 
Indiana was admitted to the Union in 
1816 and Illinois in 1818. So far, so 
good. After serious controversy, all the 
States east of the Mississippi River and 
the State of Louisiana, 
made out of the French 
population at the mouth 
of the river, took their 
status in advance re- 
garding the institution 
of slavery. It was not 
until one State west of 
the Mississippi, made 
from the Louisiana Pur- 
chase, was ready for 
admission that the ques- 
tion as toits future status 
in this matter could 
come to a critical con- 
test. That State, as it 
proved, was Missouri. 

In 1803 and 1804, 
when we had just bought 
Louisiana from Napo- 
leon, it was taken for 
granted that we should 
not send emigrants 
across the river for a 
hundred years. That 
was Livingston’s opin- 
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ion as it has been cited 
already in these pages. 
One must not wonder, 
therefore, that little or 
nothing was said, even 
in the bitter debates 
on the Louisiana Pur- 
chase, as to the exist- 
ence of slavery in ter- 
ritory so far away and 
so sure to remain in 
barbarism. But there 
was already a French 
post at St. Louis, and 
one or two garrisons 
farther down the river, 
on its western shore. 
As fifteen years went 





became more and more 
populous. It was the depot of the fur 
trade of the West. Without questions 
on any part, its people followed the 
habit of the original settlers and bought 
negroes for slaves where they chose and 
where they could. In 1820 there were 
not five thousand inhabitants in St. Louis. 
Around it, however, the natural resources 
of the country had called in settlers in 
large numbers, and a population of sixty- 
six thousand people, of whom ten thousand 
were slaves, had already 
collected itself in this 
region where Living- 
ston had told Europe, 
seventeen years before, 
that we should not send 
an emigrant. Those 
of these new settlers 
who were white and 
who owned slaves had 
‘taken them there with- 
out scruple, probably 
without hesitation. In 
their application to be 
made a State they took 
it for granted, or affected 
to, that their right to 
their slaves would be 
recognized. 

It was at this point 
that the contest came. 
The whole institution 
of slavery was on a dif- 
ferent basis from what 
it had been when Jef- 
ferson came to the 
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Presidency. At that time he and Madison 
and the leaders of Virginia were discuss- 
ing, in a philosophical way, the best 
methods of bringing the wasteful system 
of slave labor to an end. At the same 
time, the exclusion, in the year 1808, of 
African slaves by a Constitutional prohibi- 
tion gave an artificial value in money to 
the negroes born from slaves already 
existing in the country. I suppose that 
if in 1803 a vigorous effort had been made 
to exclude slavery from the territory 
bought from Napoleon, such a measure 
would have had the assent of the States 
of Delaware, Maryland, and Virginia. 
But as early as 1819 it was quite impossi- 
ble to secure any such assent. Southern 
men were beginning to look at slavery in 
a much more favorable light than that in 
which the wisest of their fathers generally 
regarded it. And so it was that the pro- 
posal that the State of Missouri should 
exclude slavery for the future failed to 
receive the assent of any Southern State. 

So soon as the bill for the admission of 
Missouri was introduced into the House 
it was amended so as to prohibit the in- 
troduction of slavery, and to declare free 
at the age of twenty-one all negro children 
who had been born in the Territory. 
This amendment passed the House. 

But, as we all know, it is easier to leg- 
islate for the future than for the past. In 
hard fact, there were already ten thousand 
negro slaves in Missouri. There were 
fifty thousand whites. To take care of 
the future of people yet unborn would be 
one thing. To change the status of every 
black person who should come to the age 
of twenty-one was quite another. This 
for matter of detail. Then, as a matter 
of principle, it is easy to see that the 
Southern leaders did not mean to cut off 
the right of emigration from Eastern 
States to Western territory with the slaves 
who were their property. And when the 
bill as amended went to the Senate, it was 
rejected by a vote of twenty-two to sixteen. 
The bill went back to the House and failed 
by the disagreement of the House. 

The subject was brought up again at 
the next session. The North was at a 
disadvantage, for here were ten thousand 
slaves in the new State. The debates would 
seem to show that the whole question of 
“State Rights ” was more considered than 
the abstract question of the right or wrong 
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of holding men as slaves. Even Calhoun 
granted that Congress could prohibit 
slavery in the Territories; but on “ State 
Rights ” ground he insisted that no act of 
admission passed by Congress could limit 
the power of a State after it had changed 
from a Territory to a State. 

The second time there came a deadlock 
between the Senate and the House, 
The Senate, as before, amended the bill 
by striking out the anti-slavery proviso, 
The House, as before, disagreed to the 
Senate amendment. 

To obtain some “ method of living,” a 
Senator from the Northwest proposed a 
new section to the bill. This was what 
we know as the “ Missouri Compromise.” 
For this one time a slave State was to be 
received north of the line of thirty-six 
degrees and thirty minutes, the southern 
line of Missouri, and with the proviso 
that the same should not be allowed 
again. This proposal, which passed the 
Senate, was once rejected by the House; 
but, under the influence of Mr. Clay, who 
was Speaker of the House, it finally ob- 
tained just enough votes for its passage. 
Missouri was admitted on the 10th of 
August, 1821, with a constitution author- 
izing slavery on condition that no other 
slave States should be admitted north of 
the southern line of Missouri. At that 
time there were twenty-two States. Eleven 
were free and eleven slave. The vote in 
the Senate, therefore, was equally divided 
between North and South. But the greater 
population of the Northern States gave 
that section a majority of twenty-five in 
the House. The amended bill, when it 
first came from the Senate, was rejected 
in the House by a vote of 159 to 18. 
After a vote of the Committee on Confer- 
ence, every Southern Representative voted 
in the affirmative ; and the votes of four- 
teen Northern States were obtained for 
the “Compromise” with great difficulty 
and for many varied reasons, different, 
perhaps, with every vote from those given 
for every other. 

The contract thus made between the 
North and South was an agreement broken 
in 1854, when the Southern leaders, really 
crazy with their success, proposed to repeal 
the anti-slavery provision in establishing 
the Territory, as it was called, of Nebraska, 
west of the State of Missouri. 

At the moment when the ‘Compro- 
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mise” passed Congress the feeling of the 
North touching anti-slavery matters for 
the future had been more distinctly an- 
nounced than it had ever been before. 
There was a great popular meeting held 
in the Doric Hall of the State House in 
Massachusetts, under the lead of Daniel 
Webster, who made a strong speech in- 
sisting upon the duty of the North to 
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the fourteen Northern men whose votes 
were given for it was ever returned to 
Congress. I know that the two or three 
New England men who voted for it came 
home to find themselves very coldly treated 
by their constituents. All the same, how- 
ever, Missouri was admitted into the 


United States, the more readily because 
the district of Maine, which had always 
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JOHN C. CALHOUN 


From a miniature by Bianchard. 


reject all proposals which could enslave 
the States made west of the Mississippi. 

The substance of that speech is in the 
address which that meeting sent out to 
the people of Massachusetts. And it is 
one of the infamous suppressions of his- 
tory that in George Ticknor Curtis’s 
life of Mr. Webster all allusion to this 
address is omitted—undoubtedly inten- 
tionally omitted. 

What was called the “Compromise ” 
did not for a moment suppress the feel 
Ing of protest. I have heard it said, and 
believe it to be true, that hardly one of 


been a partof Massachusetts, was admitted 
at the same time. There was a general 
understanding, confirmed by this arrange- 
ment, that no .Northern State should be 
admitted without a Southern State; and 
this held when Michigan and Florida were, 
so to speak, “ paired ” against each other, 
and when Iowa was admitted at the same 
time with Arkansas. 


THE MONROE DOCTRINE 
James Monroe now lives in history be- 
cause, fortunately for him, his name is 
attached to the Monroe Doctrine. In 








ALEXANDER H. EVERETT 


From an old miniature owned by the author. 


1823 George Canning made the sugges- 


tion of something of the same sort to Mr. 
Rush, who was our Minister in London. 
I think that the earliest memorandum 
on paper of the project is in John Quincy 
Adams’s letter to Mr. Rush of the 2d of 


July, 1823. “A necessary consequence 
[of the independence of the South Amer- 
ican States] will be that the American 
Continent will be no longer subject to 
colonization.” Canning’s conversation 
with Mr. Rush took place in the next 
month. He proposes a joint declaration 
of England and the United States that 
they would not view with indifference any 
foreign intervention in America. That 
conversation, when reported at Washing- 
ton, called the attention of the President 
to the matter, and Monroe asked the opin- 
ion of Madison and Jefferson. Jefferson 
in reply said squarely, “Our second 
maxim should be, never to suffer Europe 
to intermeddle with cis-Atlantic affairs.” 
Mr. Madison, referring to some threats 
on the part of the Holy Alliance, said that 
“they call for our efforts to defeat the 
meditated crusade.” The President’s 
message is dated the 2d of December 
in that year. It contains the celebrated 


passage, ‘‘ We owe it to candor... to 
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declare that we should consider any at- 
tempt on the part of the allied powers to 
extend their system to any portion of this 
hemisphere as dangerous to our peace and 
safety.” So far the “ Holy Alliance” is 
alluded to. And this statement goes no 
farther, but the message goes on to say, 
“We could not view any interposition for 
the purpose of oppressing [the South 
American States] or controlling, in any 
manner, their destiny by any European 
power, in any other light than as a mani- 
festation of an unfriendly disposition 
toward the United States.” 

The next year he says: “ It is gratifying 
to know that some of the powers with whom 
we enjoy a very friendly intercourse and to 
whom these views have been communicated 
have appeared to acquiesce in them.” 

William Plumer in his biography says 
that the President told Adams that he had 
doubts about that part of the Message of 
1823 which related to the interference of 
the Holy Alliance with Spanish America. 
He said he believed it had better be 
omitted, and asked him if he did not think 
so too. Adams replied: “ You have my 
sentiments on the subject already, and | 
see no reason to alter them.” “Well,” 
said the President, “it is written, and I 
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will not change it now.” This was a day 
or two before Congress met. 

It seems probable that John Quincy 
Adams drew the passage which has given 
Mr. Monroe, fairly enough, the eel of 

naming the proviso. 


PERSONAL AND GENEALOGICAL 


The reader of these pages will have to 
follow a good many memoranda in the 
Everett handwriting; and it will save 
foot-notes or other explanations if once 
for all I account for my own middle name 
of Everett. It will be enough to say that 
in the first generation of Massachusetts 
Bay, as early as Lechford’s “ Journal,” 
John Everett appears, now in Boston, now 
in Watertown, now in Dedham. What is 
odd and what nobody understands is that 
he is “John Everett, alias John Webb.” 
So Cromwell sometimes called himself 
Williams. The Williamses of Taunton 
are descendants of the Cromwell family. 
The descent struggles along, always in the 
Everett name, through the regular eight 
generations, the most prominent person 
in it being a commander of the train- 
bands who was frequently on permanent 
duty in New Hampshire and Maine. I 
think he was somewhere in that region at 
the time of Lovell’s fight. From this 
blood there appears in West Dedham, 
otherwise called Tiot, now known as Nor- 
wood, Ebenezer Everett, whose house 
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was standing there a few years ago. He 
had had the courage and good sense to 
go over to Andover and marry Joanna 
Stevens, of the Andover Stevens blood. 
Of their children, Moses Everett and 
Oliver Everett were sent to Harvard Col- 
lege. Oliver Everett graduated there in 
1772. 

The first time I was ever at a formal 
dinner-party, being a rather frightened 
young man of twenty, I met dear old 
Dr. John Pierce, who called himself 
in joke the Catalogarius of Harvard Col- 
lege. He spoke to me across the table, 
breaking up the other conversation to 
say, ‘‘ Mr. Hale, your grandfather, Oliver 
Everett, was born in 1752, graduated in 
1772, took charge of the New South 
Church in 1782, left that church in 1792, 
died in 1802 ; you were born in 1822 and 
will take your second degree in 1842.” 
It was one of the instances, almost absurd, 
of the curious accuracy of his memory in 
any detail which related to college history. 
To me it has been a very convenient 
memorandum. It is a little hard for us 
to connect the statistics of our personal 
life with the chronology in books, I once 
had, as a piece of hack duty, to write the 
life of Wolfgang von Goethe in the same 
summer in which I wrote the life of my 
great-uncle, Nathan Hale. I confess I 
was a good deal surprised when I found 
that Goethe, whose death I remember, 
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From a sketch made in the House of Commons, March, 1826. 


was born five years before Nathan Hale, 
who was killed by General Howe in the 
autumn of 1776. 

Both my grandfathers were born in the 
last half of the eighteenth century, Enoch 
Hale in 1754, Oliver Everett two years 
earlier. For ten years he was minister 
of the New South Church in Boston, 
where he was a predecessor of Kirkland, 
who went from that pulpit to be President 
of Harvard College. His second son was 
Alexander Everett, with whom this reader 
will have a good deal to do. His third 
son was Edward Everett, whose name I 
bear. His second daughter was Sarah 
Preston Everett, who was my mother. 
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His health failed him so far that he could 
not carry on the duties of a large Boston 
parish. His brother Moses Everett was 
a minister in Dorchester, now a part of 
the municipality of Boston. 

I suppose this was the reason why 
Oliver Everett, when he retired from his 
ministry in Boston, bought a house, which 
was pulled down only a year ago, which 
stood on what is now known as Edward 
Everett Square in Dorchester. In this 
house my mother was born, on a day ever 
to be marked with red in the history of my 
own family—the 5th of September, 1796. 

I was sorry enough when the supposed 
exigencies of modern life made it neces 
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sary to pull down this building which 
really belonged to what are called the 
colonial days.’ I suppose it to have been 
built by one of the West Indian planters 
who used to like to come up from the 
islands to live for the summer in Boston 
or its neighborhood. Jamaica Plain is 
named for such people. Some of them 
had the wit to plant English walnuts at 
the Dorchester house which throve and 
bore fruit, as, for some reason, English 
walnuts do not seem to do when they 
are planted in New England now. My 
mother herself planted a honeysuckle 


~ there before the year 1806; and for the 


convenience of gardeners I may say that 
this plant was alive in the year 1895. 
The stem was at that time three or four 
inches through. In this house my grand- 
father died in the year 1802, when his 
sons were but boys, leaving my grand- 
mother to bring up a family éf eight chil- 
dren. Two of those children, Alexander 
Everett and Edward Everett, lived to hold 
distinguished positions in the administra- 
tion of the State of Massachusetts or of 
the Nation. John Everett, his fourth son, 
who came next after my mother in the 
family, had a very brilliant career in col- 
lege, and died at the age of twenty-eight. 
Ralph Waldo Emerson, who was his class- 
mate, often spoke to me of his remarkable 
ability and promise. 

In what now seems to me rather a 
helter-skelter way, my mother grew up 
in this widow’s household, her father 
having died when she was six years old. 
In after life she almost worshiped the 
two brothers, Alexander and Edward, who 
from her earliest recollections had inter- 
ested themselves in her education. So 
little had schools to do with this educa- 
tion that I cannot at this moment name 
any of her school-teachers. But her 
brother Alexander went to St. Petersburg 
in 1809; and in his first letter to her he 
Proposes that this girl of thirteen shall 
write to him in French, and this she 
seems to have done. 


‘Purists say “‘ provincial days” when they speak of 
the period after Massachusetts was a “ province” until 
the 19th of April, 1775. But we people in the Bay, who 
are in fact a httle provincial, do not like to be called 

rovincial, so we speak ot a “ colonial” house, even of a 
ouse built in the eighteenth century. 
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Her brother Edward went to Germany 
in 1815, and either then or before she 
mastered the German language, and I can- 
not remember the time when she did not 
read it with ease. This is now a com- 
mon accomplishment, but in 1830 she 
could not buy a German book in Boston. 
The duties of life under rather struggling 
pecuniary circumstances in a village like 
Dorchester gave her a sort of household 
training such as is harder for a young 
woman to have in our days. As early as 
1807 she enjoyed, as a girl would enjoy, 
the friendship and advice of Joseph Ste- 
vens Buckminster, who was the minister of 
Brattle Street Church. Thus she gained 
on Sundays the immense advantage of his 
emancipation from the mechanical religion 
of the preceding century. Such training 
as this for a girl who had thoroughly sound 
health and a temper of great sweetness 
and even balance made an all-round 
woman, a little of the Die Vernon type if 
you please, of whom there were not many 
in New England in the first twenty years 
of the century. Such a girl twelve years 
of age was in the home to which Alex- 
ander Everett took his Exeter friend Hale 
on their first vacation visit to Boston. 
One of the traditions of the family is that 
when her brother and his friend for the 
first time cut off the queues which had 
adorned their young heads until then, 
they gave them to her to make hair for 
her doll. Another similar tradition of 
about the same time is that when they 
came home from a Phi Beta dinner they 
gave her for the millinery of the baby 
house the pink and blue ribbons from 
their Phi Beta medals. But girls of twelve 
grow up to be women of twenty, and 
sometimes they marry their brothers’ 
nearest friends. My mother married one 
dear friend of one dear brother the day 
she was twenty years old, which, as I 
have said, is a day to be marked with 
vermilion by me and mine. 

From this marriage began a happy life 
for her and her husband, with every range 
of experience and fortune, of which these 
pages need say nothing more but what 
relates to the more public affairs of the 
century. 
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The First Bishop of the Philippines 


ISHOP BRENT came to Boston in 1888, and entered as a “ novice ” the 
B clergy-house of the Society of St. John the Evangelist, popularly known 
as the Cowley Fathers. Here he lived in obscurity for three years, in 
no way distinguishable from the other gentlemen who wore a most unbecoming 
and conspicuous uniform. ‘These years were, however, most fruitful, for he 
showed that he had the gift of ministering to another race. St. Augustine’s 
Church is a monument of his zeal for the colored people. But Phillips Brooks 
was elected Bishop of Massachusetts in 1891, and “ Father” Hall, the best 
known of the Cowley Fathers, was removed from an important and prosperous 
work and sent back to England, and the two novices, ‘Torbet and Brent, who 
had never taken the full vows of the order, withdrew. They turned to the new 
Bishop and found him a Father in God. He placed them in St. Stephen’s 
Church, one of the chapels of the Episcopal City Mission, and here they labored 
faithfully together until the death of Mr. Torbet less than a year ago, and the 
elevation of Dr. Brent to the episcopate. 

During these nine years Mr. Brent showed that he had rare gifts in minis- 
tering to all sorts and conditions of men, that he was an effective preacher 
and a man of singular transparency of character. So, when it was known that 
he had been chosen Bishop for the new possessions, the Church said, “ Well 
done. We shall send to the island of unrest a man simple, earnest, devout, 
with the gift of adaptability.” 

Bishop Brent is a high churciiman. It is sometimes thought that the Episco- 
pal Church has a monopoly of “ high, low, and broad,” but it is notso. They 
are in every Church, for, however it may once have been, these terms are now 
less party designations than descriptions of temperament—ways of looking at 
things. There are high churchmen in every Church who have become such by 
reaction. ‘These are the partisans. And there are others who are such by 
inheritance and early training, as is Bishop Brent. And in him churchmanship 
takes its most attractive form. It compels him, because he so clearly sees the 
glory and dignity of the corporate body, to think humbly of himself and leads 
him to exalt himself in service. No fear that the episcopate will spoil his sim- 
ple, rugged nature; he thinks too highly of the “ office of a Bishop in the Church 
of God ” to use it for personal ends. 

But perhaps the thing that has given most satisfaction is the knowledge that 
this man is a patriot. He set an example, which it were to be wished more of 
his fellow British subjects would follow, by identifying himself by naturalization 
with the country of his adoption. He loves the country; he has no fears that 
paralyze, but an awful reverence that inspires. What he may be able to do for 
the spread of the Episcopal Church in those far-off islands we do not know, 
but we do know that the Episcopal Church has done well in sending to those 
alienated people so fine an example of an American patriot. He will be the 
implacable foe of every evil that, under the protection of the flag, would exploit 
those people. What his opinion may be on the question of imperialism we do 
not know, but this the American people may be sure of, and it should create 
an interest in his mission far beyond the borders of hisown communion: he will 
tell us the truth. He is a cautious and a judicious man; one can depend upon 
what he says. He isa brave man, and no fear of inconsistency will lead him to 
keep back the truth. As a man, as a churchman, and as a citizen Bishop 
Brent deserves honor. 
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SOME RARE MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS' 


BY WILLIAM ADAMS BROWN 


HE history of the 
Metropolitan Mu- 
seum collection in 


New York may be summed 
up in three words. It is the 
story of a growing interest, 
of a generous co-operation, 
and of an educational pur- 
pose. 

Nothing was further from 
the collector’s thought when 
she began the decoration 
of her music-room than the 
formation of a public collec- 
tion. The change of pur- 
pose has been a gradual one, 
one step following another 
naturally but inevitably. 
At first the motive which 
led to the selection was 
pure delight in the beauty 
of form. Presently came 
the desire to understand the 
musical significance of the 
unfamiliar visitors. Books 
were bought, and read, and 
put aside as unsatisfactory. 
With each month came a 
new realization of the vastness of the 
field and of the inadequacy of the helps 
at the disposal of the student. When the 

1Seventeen years ago, through the kindness of a friend 
in Florence, Mrs. John Crosby Brown secured a few 
Italian instruments to decorate her music-room at Bright- 
hurst, Orange Mountain, New Jersey. Others were 
added from time to time, and in 1889 the collection, which 
had grown too large to be easily accommodated at home, 
was transferred to the Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
where it is at present housed in the four large galleries 


(25-28) of the north wing. 
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work began, there was but one collection 
of any importance in the United States— 
that of the National Museum at Washing- 
ton, and this was incomplete, ill arranged, 
and uncatalogued. Clearly, here was a 
gap which needed to be filled. What had 
been begun as a private pastime suggested 
attractive possibilities of public useful- 
ness. Five years had not passed before 
the home collection, now grown to 270 
specimens, was transferred to the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art, and a printed 
catalogue embodied the results of the 
studies which had been made up to date. 
From that day to this the growth has 
been steady and rapid, each year adding 
its contribution, till the 270 instruments 
first presented have multiplied them- 
selves almost tenfold. 

Of the generous co-operation which 
has made this result possible, this is not 
the place to speak in detail. It is suff- 
cient to record the fact. While the plan 
has been from the first that of the col- 
lector, in the execution of her work she 
has received willing and generous assist- 
ance from hundreds without whose aid 
she would have been helpless. From the 
authorities of the Museum to the most 
distant missionary on a Pacific Island, 
she has had only to ask to receive. Men 
of large learning and of wide experience 
have willingly put both learning and 
experience at her service. Men who 
were unknown to her even by name have 
been quick in their response to her appeal 
for aid, When Mr, Church, the artist, 
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was journeying through a distant pass in 
the Andes, he came upon a retired hut 
in which a number of Indians were 
dancing to the accompaniment of a small 
rattle of singularly musical sound. After 
long bargaining the 
rattle came into the 
possession of the trav- 
eler, from whom it 
passed to its present. 
place in the Metro- 
politan Museum of 
Art. The incident is 
cited as an example 
of hundreds of others. 
With the growth of — 
the collection in num- 
bers the problem of 


become ever more pressing. Here the 
educational interest awakened by early 
study has deepened into a controlling 
purpose. ‘To make the galleries not only 
interesting but instructive; to put each 
instrument in its right place so that it 
could be seen in its relations both to the 
types which precede and to those which 
follow; to group “the more developed 
forms after their families; to follow the 
missing link with unwearying patience 
until it was found; to secure reproduc- 
tions of the best existing specimen when 
the original could not be obtained; to 
gather photographs and drawings show- 
ing the manner of playing the different 
instruments and models of their mechan- 
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effective exhibition has Mexico. 


ism wherever possible; in short, to do 
whatever could be done in order to make 
the collection intelligible to the visitor— 
this is the aim which has been constantly 
in mind. Much still remains to be done 
before this ideal can 
be fully realized, but 
the work is constantly 
going on, and each 
year will, it is hoped, 
make the collection 
more worthy of the 
great city which is its 
home, and of the 
hospitable roof under 
Fe. which it finds shelter. 
— , The arrangement 
which has finally been 
adopted is geographi- 
cal. Each of the four galleries has its 
definite field, and is in a sense complete in 
itself. Gallery 27 is the home of the Asi- 
atic instruments. Beginning at the left 
with China, we pass successively to Japan, 
Korea, Siam, Burma, India, Asiatic Rus- 
sia, Persia, Arabia, and Syria. The three 
cases of Gallery 28 are given respectively 
to America, North and South, to Africa, 
and to Oceanica. Europe fills Galleries 
25 and 26, the latter containing the wood 
wind and the strings, the former the brass 
wind and the instruments of percussion. 
The keyboard instruments occupy the 
larger cases in the center of each room. 
Leaving the European rooms for later 
inspection, let us stroll for a few moments 
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through the earlier galleries, and see what 
thoughts come to us as we pass from case 
to case. 

First of all, we are impressed with the 
universality of the loveof music. ‘To one 
whose previous acquaintance with mu- 


rattle, or to cut off the end of a conch-shell 
to make a trumpet—somehow the man 
we call savage manages to bend nature 
to his artistic purposes, and to reinforce 
the earliest of all wind instruments— 
the human voice—by some mechanical 
accompaniment. 











Scarcely less striking than 
the universality of the musi- 
cal instrument is its unifor- 
mity. ‘This seems a strange 
thing to say in view of the 
extraordinary diversity of 
the forms represented. In 
face of so bewildering a 
variety, uniformity would 
seem to be the very last 








CHINESE TEMPLE INSTRUMENT 

Played by rubbing the back of the tiger with a 
sical instruments has been confined to the 
contents of the European orchestra, the 
revelation of new forms is simply bewil- 
dering. No country is so remote, no 
tribe so uncivilized, but has its represent- 
ative. Egypt sends the harp and the sis- 
trum; Mexico and Peru have restored 
from the mounds the clay whistles and 
trumpets long ago buried with their an- 
cient inhabitants. China contributes its 
gongs of sonorous stone, and from its 
hoary temples brings forth the gyvo, or 
crouching tiger. From far Alaska come 
rude drums made of skin, and 


stick. 


word in place. Yet more 
careful observation shows 
that the disorder is only in 
appearance. As in the animal and vege- 
table kingdoms, so in the world of music, 
certain simple types persist, and one of 
the greatest charms of musical study is 
to recover these primitive types from 
the artificial coverings with which they 
have clothed themselves. With the 
exception of a few bold fellows like the 
drum, or shallow ones like the tam- 
bourine, your musical instrument is of a 
retiring nature. He does not carry his 
heart upon his sleeve. ‘To understand 
his mechanism and the principles on 





shaped like a palm-leaf fan. 
The North American Indian 
sends his love-flute, and his 
brother of the South his rattle. 
Java has the avk/ang, with its 
musical bamboo tubes in oc- 
taves, giving a sound like 
running water. From more 
distant islands come the pan- 
pipes and the nose-flute. And 
so one might run on indefi- 
nitely. No people or tribe 
so primitive or so remote but 














they have invented some de- 
vice to gratify their love for 
sweet sound. If it be but to 
cut down some flat pieces of wood and lay 
them across two parallel logs, as in the 
simplest form of the African marimba, or 
to split the side of a reed so as to obtain 
a miniature clarinet, as is done by the 
Indians of South America, or to fill a 
gourd with pebbles so as to make a 


AFRICAN MARIMBA 


Wooden Harmonica with resonant gourds. 


which his sound is produced, you must 
often cut away his outer coat and seek 
your answer within. When you do this, 
you find that the devices which man has 
used for the production of musical sound 
are, comparatively speaking, few. Besides 
resonant bodies like the gong, the bell, 
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A GROUP OF 


KITS 


The old-time dancing-master’s fiddle. 


and the rattle, and those which produce 
their sound by the vibration of a mem- 
brane, like the drum and the tambourine, 
there remain only the wind and the 
strings. Here the possible variations of 
principle resolve themselves into three or 
four in either case. The flute or whistle, 
the reed, double or single, the trumpet or 
horn with its embouchure, the reservoir 
of air—here you have the possible varie- 
ties of wind instrument, from the combi- 
nation and differentiation of which the 
entire family has arisen. In the case of 
the strings, there are but three possible 
methods of producing sound. You may 
pluck, as in the case of the lute, the 
guitar, or the harpsichord ; you may strike, 
as in the dulcimer, the clavichord, or the 
piano; you may rub, as in the viol and 
the violin. All the rest is simply a matter 
of sounding-box and finger-board. ‘The 
singular fact revealed by such a collec- 
tion as the Metropolitan is that all these 
devices were known to men from the 
earliest times, and may now be found 
among men of the rudest forms of cul- 
ture. The piano of Cristofori and the 
African marimba are first cousins. The 
modern oboe had a sister among the 


ancient Egyptians, and the family is to- 
day represented in almost every quarter 


of the globe. China has known from 
time immemorial the use of the free reed 
which gives us our harmonium, and the 
reservoir of air which makes possible our 
grand organ is found in every gypsy 
bagpipe. Even unusual inventions like 
Benjamin Franklin’s glass harmonica 
prove not to be so original as they appear. 
The principle of producing different mu- 
sical tones by rubbing smooth surfaces of 
different size has been applied by the 
natives of New Ireland in the Bismarck 
Archipelago, who in their ulepa-ganez 
have devised an instrument in which four 
distinct musical tones can be obtained 
by rubbing as many polished surfaces of 
wood. 

Special interest gathers about the cases 
which contain the instruments of our own 
American Indians. Here may be seen 
within narrow compass what our Western 
Hemisphere has contributed to the de- 
velopment of the musical art. <A pathetic 
interest attaches to many of the specimens. 
There is that fine collection of the Sioux 
instruments. But a few short years ago 
and you might have heard their like 
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played by their makers in one of 

those singular orchestral concerts 

which sometimes lasted for weeks. 

Now, like the buffalo, their day 

is past. No longer will the plain- 

tive tones of the love-flute be 

heard as the young brave goes 

forth to woo his bride, and the 

tappers and drums which once 

beat so brave a dance now serve 

but to adorn a museum wall. So 

it will be with the specimens which 

still remain. For a time the 

Haidas will carve their curious 

rattles and bind strips of vibrating 

wood into the coarsest reed in- 

struments the world has seen. 

For a time the Eskimo will beat his 

whaleskin drum, and the Indian 

of Carlisle perpetuate the little 

Apache fiddle which has so puz- 

zled the scholars. But the 

day will surely come when, 

with the passing of the 

savage life, the savage 

instruments will dis- 

appear. With every 

~ year the primitive spec- 

imens become more 

difficult to obtain. It 

India. is so in Africa, in Aus- 

tralia, in the islands of the sea. The na- 

tive Hawaiian instruments are no more. 

Travelers tell us that there are many 

regions where the favorite instruments of 

the African negro are the jewsharp and 

the hand-organ. ‘Taking the specimens 

in Gallery 28 as a whole, it may be said 

that they represent a stage of human 
development which is past. 

It is otherwise with the great civiliza- 
tions of the East. Here we meet with an 
art which is living, and which in many 
cases has attained a very high point of 
development. A race which can detect 
and enjoy intervals smaller than a semi- 
tone, like the Arabs; a people who have 
made use for centuries of the principle of 
sympathetic stringing, like the Hindus ; 
a nation whose profound researches into 
the theory of music antedate the birth of 
our Western civilization, cannot be dis- 
missed with a sneer. Merely as specimens 
of artistic workmanship, Eastern instru- 
ments repay the most careful study. 
What could be more graceful than the 
Burmese harp, or more original in form 
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and design than the sursanga or the vina 
of India? 

As we pass from one of these great 
civilizations to another, from China to 
Siam, from Siam to India, from India to 
Persia or to Arabia, we are struck by the 
strong marks of national peculiarity, 
The principles are the same, but the 
application differs widely. Material, work- 
manship, decoration, form—each bears 
the stamp of the country from which it 
has come. Instruments which have been 
domesticated, as is the case with the Chi- 
nese instruments in Korea and Japan, take 
on a new character with the new environ- 
ment, and persist as distinct types. One 
feels the isolation of conservatism—the 
civilization which grows from within, and 
which owes little or nothing to foreign 
contact. The geographical arrangement 
of the collection emphasizes this diversity 
of type, and well expresses the contrast 
between the work of each of the great 
civilizations and that of its fellows. One 
wonders how long this independence will 
maintain itself, in view of the 
ever-growing pressure from 
the West. Already the Jap- 
anese are abandoning their 
national instruments and 
adopting those of modern 
Europe. Will the day come 
when this will be true of 
India and of China? Will 
the chéng give place to the 
harmonium, the zzvza to the 
violin? One cannot but feel 
that such a result would be a 
distinct loss to the musical 
art. If half that is told us 
by travelers is true, there 
are many instruments repre- 
sented in the cases of the 
Metropolitan collection which 
should not be allowed to die. 

May the day come rather when 

some Eastern Stradivarius or 

Cristofori, taking all that he 

can learn from the experience 

of the West, may apply his 

new knowledge to the further 

perfection of the instru- 
mental types of his own 
land. IfPhillipsBrooks . ff 
could expect great “* 
things for theology from 

the contact of East with 


Peacock guitar with 
sympathetic strings. 
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West, why is it unreasonable to hope 
the same for music ? 

As we enter the European rooms 
we find ourselves on more familiar 
ground. Here are to be seen the 
immediate predecessors of the in- 
struments in common use to-day— 
the lutes and the flageolets, the 
cithers and the viols. Here, too, are 
found the finished forms to which 
the earlier development has led. 
The divided streams through which 
the river of progress once flowed 
have united in a single river, which 
now flows broad and straight. The 
several types of instrument have 
reached such a pitch of perfection, 
as a result of united effort, that indi- 
vidual variation is possible only 
within the smallest limits. The his- 
tory of music has become cosmo- 
politan, and the work of each man, 
whether with hand or brain, becomes 
the common property of all the 
nations. 

These facts have their bearing 
upon the problem of arrangement. 
Instead of the geographical distribu- 
tion adopted in the other rooms, 
the instruments are grouped after 
their kinds, and the several cases 
tell the story of the development of 
each of the more important types. 
Here you may see side by side with 
the latest form of each instrument 
specimens which illustrate the earlier 
steps of its history. Here, too, you 
may see its relatives nearer or more 
distant. Many a family, now obso- 
lete, or represented in our orchestra 
by only a single survivor, here finds 
its members reunited. 

Let us take our stand at the center 
of the long case in Gallery 26. 
Before us are two harps of quaint 
construction, without the upright 
pillar which is so characteristic a 
feature of the European instrument. 
They are reproductions of two Egyp- 
tian harps, over the originals of 
which, now preserved in the Louvre 
Museum, thirty-five centuries have 
passed. To the right are two small 
metal pipes, also Egyptian, of which 
the originals are in the Oxford Mu- 
— seum. In these four specimens we 
— have the direct ancestors of the two 























UPRIGHT SPINET FROM EUROPE 


The case closed to show decoration. 
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chief divisions of our European 
instruments—the stringed and 
the wind. Moving toward the 
left from this central group, we 
pass in review the chief fami- 
lies of the former division: 
first, those which are played by 
plucking—the harps, the lutes 
and archilutes, the cithers, the 
guitars, the mandolins; then 
those which are played by strik- 
ing, like the dulcimer; finally, 
the viols, violins, and the rest, 
in which the tone is produced 
by the bow. Going back to the 
same position and moving to the 
right, we pass in succession the 
chief families of wind instru- 
ments—the flutes and whistles, 
the reeds, single and double, and 
the bagpipes, which combine 
both principles. The last great 
group of wind instruments, those 
played with cup-mouthpieces, 
fill almost the whole of Gallery 

25, leaving the drums, bells, 

gongs, and other sonorous in- 





struments to bring up the rear. 

The keyboard instruments, 
which fill the large central cases, 
forma class by themselves. In 
Gallery 27 are the spinets, harp- 
sichords, and others in which the tone is 
produced by plucking; in Gallery 28 the 


pianos and clavichords, in which the 
tone is produced by striking; in Gal- 
lery 26 are the organs and other instru- 
ments in which the keyboard principle 
has been applied to the wind; while in 
Gallery 25 are typical examples of each 
class of the stringed keyboards, so ar- 
ranged as to illustrate the development of 
each from its primitive form. 

Among this goodly company one de- 
serves special mention. Thisis the Cristo- 
fori piano, one of the oldest specimens of 
the pianoforte in existence, and, with one 
exception, the only extant example of the 
handiwork of its inventor. The quiet 


SPANISH GUITAR 


Made by Father John, of 
Apsam, in 1688. 
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gray case, unbroken by any 
attempt at decoration, shows 
modestly beside the ornate 
workmanship of many of the 
harpsichords and spinets which 
were its predecessors. But to 
the student of music it has an 
attraction allitsown. Itseetis 
a simple thing—now that it has 
been done—to substitute for the 
quills of the harpsichord the 
hammers which had long been 
used in the dulcimer. But it 
took centuries to doit. In this 
well-preserved specimen, long 
cherished as a family heirloom 
by the descendants of its first 
owner, and now at last allowed 
to tell its story to another con- 
tinent, we have one of the his- 
toric steps through which the 
notable transition was made. 
Of other points of interest which 
the European collection pre- 
sents there is no space to 

speak. Here we enter a field 
where generalization breaks 
down, and only details are satis- 
fying. ‘To see the instruments 
for which the great composers 
wrote their music; to hear again 
the tones of the clavichord with 
Bach or of the spinet and the harpsichord 
with Haydn; to discover old friends now 
obsolete and out of date—the recorder, 
the viola bardone, the viole d’amour; to 
recognize the workmanship of famous 
makers—a Couchet, a Ruckers; to find 
illustrations of principles no longer in use 
and specimens which stand alone in mvu- 
sical development—all this is to taste a 
delight which those who are most versed 
in musical history will best appreciate. 
The higher an art, the more its history 
deserves study. Such a collection as the 
Metropolitan fulfills its highest function 
in bringing together the materials for this 
study, and in suggesting some of the more 
interesting of its results. 
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Mosaic, after the cartoon by Ella Condie Lamb. 


The Sage Chapel Art Memorial 


By William 


ORNELL Ithaca 


University at 
stands on a plateau overlooking 
the blue waters of Cayuga Lake, 

in the heart of the lake region of New 

York. Sage Chapel, where worship the 

members of the University family, is in 

the center, and near by is Barnes Hall, 


built to nourish “the life of God in 
man.” Noble as was Ezra Cornell’s 
plan and generous as were his gifts, his 
friend Henry W. Sage was “ the second 
founder.” He lavished not only time, 
unremitting care and sound _ business 
judgment, and much over a million dol- 
lars in money, but, in one sense, he gave 


Elliot Griffis 


the University a soul. Without him it 
is just possible that “Cornell” would 
have been rather a great technological 
school, with an annex of instruction in 
the classics and arts. Among Mr. Sage’s 
gifts were the library building and endow- 
ment, the college for women, the school 
of philosophy, the professorship of com- 
parative religion, and the chapel; while 
his sons, besides their other gifts, endowed 
the preachership and gave their father’s 
mansion as an infirmary, thus upholding 
grandly the family tradition of generosity, 
especially in the humanities. 

Reserving for a little description of the 
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superb memorial in art which the Uni- 
versity has raised to its benefactor, let us 
glance at the religious history of Cornell 
University. Not nominally, it is yet 
practically, the State University, because 
endowed with the land gifts of the United 
States to New York and because it edu- 
cates, free of tuition charges, no fewer 
than six hundred students selected by 
free competitive examination. Its exist- 
ence is due to the combined wisdom and 
bounty of the United States, the State of 
New York, and Ezra Cornell, who would 
“found an institution where any person 
can find instruction in any study.” It 
was incorporated April 27, 1865. Its 
intellectual life and organization came 
through the union of the minds of Ezra 
Cornell and Andrew D. White. So, on 
the hill farm belonging to “the inventor 
of telegraph poles,” where the cows had 
pastured, began on the 7th of October, 
1868, the new experiment, which was 
like the Constitution of the United States 
in attacking no creed and propagating 
none. It was provided in regard to the 
board of trustees that “at no time shall a 
majority of the Board be of one religious 
sect or of no religious sect,” and that in 
the faculty “persons of every religious 
denomination or of no religious denomi- 
nation shall be equally eligible to all 
offices of appointment.” 

From the first all this was curiously 
misinterpreted and Strangely misunder- 
stood. Who would argue, from the Con- 
stitution of the United States, that we 
are a pagan, atheistic, Mohammedan, or 
irreligious people? Who, indeed, apart 
from a small minority of good people 
with peculiar notions? Who could mis- 
understand excellent Christian men in 
carrying out a truly noble and American 
purpose except those blinded or made 
strabismic by the power of tradition? 
All sorts of misrepresentations and even 
personal abuse were lavished upon the 
beginners of the University at Ithaca, 
and dreadful things were prophesied of 
such an “atheistic ” institution. 

As a matter of fact, morning prayer 
began from the first, conducted, as a rule, 
by the Rev. Professor William D. Wilson, 
of fragrant memory, to whom, during this 
past summer, on the walls of Sage 
Chapel has been reared a chaste tablet, 
appropriately near to and of the same 
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size and design as that to Moses Coit 
Tyler, of delightful remembrance. 

There were also prayer-meetings and 
voluntary religious instruction, with occa- 
sional preaching on Sunday. In 1874 
Mr. Henry W. Sage gave the chapel 
which was named after him, and Mr. 
Dean Sage, his son, endowed the preach- 
ership with the sum of $30,000. 

The “dear little old chapel,” as we 
love to think of it in Ithaca, was not 
always big enough, even in Cornell’s day 
of small things, to hold the students and 
townsfolk who came even to worship and 
tohear. When Phillips Brooks and Henry 
Ward Beecher appeared on the hill, the 
Armory had to be thrown open to hold 
the listeners. Inthe list of preachers for 
the first year we find the names of Phillips 
Brooks. J. A. Twichell (who visits us 
annually yet), C. D. W. Bridgman, E. G. 
Andrews, Samuel Osgood, Thomas Hill, 
Thomas M. Clark (Bishop), O. H. Tiffany, 
H. B. Ridgeway, G. D. Boardman, Leon- 
ard Bacon, William Ormiston, J. Lewis 
Diman, FE. A. Washburn, Henry Ward 
Beecher, E. H. Chapin, R. A. Parke, 
Noah Porter, A. P. Peabody. 

In a word, Christians of all names and 
ecclesiastics of all polities were and have 
been invited, natives and foreigners, 
champions of the true, truer, and truest 
Church whether broad or narrow, of the 
New and of the Old, Catholics of the 
Greek, Roman, or Anglican type. I 
believe that occasionally a Rabbi is heard. 
They whose business it is to show the 
different ways of being a Christian have 
shown numerously the way. Curiously 
enough, the preaching is very much alike. 
Its substance is practically the same, 
seeming to demonstrate that when men 
with a message are detached from the 
ecclesiastical sword and purse, the politi- 
cal and pecuniary part of Christian cor- 
porations, they are at unity. It is only 
over the purse and power, and in the the- 
ories that control these, that they quarrel. 

While new faces and names come every 
year to show the different ways up the 
mountain of holiness, there are certain 
favorites that “the boys,” young and 
old, will and must have. Such men as 
Vincent, Collyer, Munger, and other 
veteran preachers and lovers of their 
kind come again and again, partly because 
they cannot stay away and partly because 
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they are not allowed to. ‘Two services 
are expected of the officiating clergyman. 
One is the regular worship and preaching, 
like that in the average church, in the 
morning. ‘The other, in the afternoon, is 
a forty-five-minute service, chiefly devo- 
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Chapel, rich in sweet associations of 
prayer, praise, worship, and inspiring mes- 
sage by the rites of bridal and burial, 
there should be a worthy memorial in art 
of “the second founder”! In America 
the generosity of patrons of education has 




















PHILOSOPHY’S APPEAL TO FAITH 


Mosaic, after the cartoon by Charles Rollinson Lamb. 


tional and musical, with a brief address. 
This is the one which the writer, active in 
his own pulpit morning and evening, fre- 
quently enjoys. 1 find a path to God at 
either end of the Chapel—at the west 
music and choral song, at the east the 
processional in gold and mosaic, which 
forms the Sage Memorial. 

How appropriate that in the University 


not failed of recognition. Here as else- 
where the minor details of tablets and 
stained-glass windows have been selected 
and set up by the trustees or friends. 
Yet it was reserved for Cornell University 
to improve a notable opportunity, and, 
for the first time in America, to worthily 
dignify a great behest of both manhood 
and money by a unique artistic memorial. 
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Ithaca was designed by 
Mr. Charles’ Rollinson 
Lamb; the paintings and 
studies of detail in the 
processional were made by 
Mrs. C. R. Lamb (Ella 
Condie Lamb), the paint- 
ings on the ceiling in the 
groined arches being by 
Mr. Frederick S. Lamb. 
The “dear little old 
chapel,” which stood un- 
altered from 1874 until 
1899, was enlarged four- 
fold. Then the artistic 
problem was todecorate the 
totally unadorned apse, to 
the orient end ofthe Chapel, 
witha tribute from the Uni- 
versity to the memory of 
Henry William Sage and 
his wife Susan Linn Sage, 
whose dust reposes below, 
under snow-white marble. 
The outcome of a survey 
of the subject was a reser- 
vation of the lower part for 
the expression of the idea 
of education, the center for 
that of life and character, 
and the ceiling for that of 
religion. The lower wall 
surface, forty-two feet in 
the length of the semi- 
circle and seven feet high, 








GLORIA IN EXCELSIS 


Mural painting by Frederick Steynmetz Lamb. 


Is not this the first time that the higher 
education in America has been thus per- 
sonified in a comprehensive way? Is it 
not a response to the new conditions of 
our National life, in which recognition of 
munificence is increasingly given in art ? 
So far as I am aware, this work in mosaic 
is one of the most important in size and 
character of anything executed in the 
United States. It ranks in this regard 
with that recently undertaken by William 
B. Richmond, of the Royal Academy in 
St. Paul’s Cathedral in London, the great 
processional in the Madeleine Church of 
Paris by Charles Lehmair, the panels on 
the new facade of the Cathedral at Flor- 
ence, or what has been wrought by the 
late Sir Edward Burne-Jones in the Ameri- 
can Church at Rome. This art work in 


suggested for its best treat- 
ment a processional]. In 
this the subjects of the 
sciences and the arts are placed on the 
north and south arcs, with philosophy, 
reconciling both, in the center. The ex- 
treme figures at the western ends, those 
of young manhood and young woman- 
hood, suggest co-education, in which 
Cornell leads. In the center of each arc 
is a group of three female figures, rep- 
resenting Science and Art, respectively, 
and beyond, between them and the seated 
central figure with his two attendants, is, 
on either side, the leader of the procession. 
On the left the white-robed virgin, Art, 
holds in one hand a rose and in the other 
the form of the Venus de Milo, thus sug- 
gesting beauty, while the other, in cowled 
head and sober garments, Science, holds 
aloft in her right hand a globe and in her 
left a pair of compasses, emblematic of 
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Truth. All these figures, nine in number, 
are of life size, and it seems life indeed in 
its fullness and splendor. The nest and 
egg, planisphere, leaf and alembic, star- 
fish, crystal, skull with philosophical ap- 
paratus, suggest the world of nature as 
man finds and must inquire concerning 
it—Science. The scroll, lyre, temple, with 
book, pencil, and tablet, show “ thought’s 
interior sphere,” and how by imagination 
man by art makes beautiful his earth- 
home. 

In the midst of all is a venerable man 
with a long white beard sweeping his 
breast, having on his lap, and falling 
down on either side, a scroll which, fully 
unrolled, is held up at either end by an 
attendant, young, yes, even in childhood’s 
years. Between the groups and standing 


single figures the trunks of young trees 
rise gracefully and spread abroad, so that 
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over the heads of all is abundant bright 
foliage, and near each are pure white 
flowers. Wonderfully lifelike are these 
processional figures, and certain ones are 
fascinatingly beautiful. ‘Their heads are 
set ina band of gold and under a leafy 
canopy of glorious color that suggests the 
attractiveness of nature and the charm of 
the world beyond walls. By nearness 
and inspection we see that the general 
effect has been secured by thousands of 
bits of mosaic, the size of dice, It is 
genuine Venetian fretwork, enriched with 
pure gold and silver and mother-of-pearl. 
At a distance, though the bodies are seen 
against a subdued background adorned 
with lovely flowers, the heads appear 
transfigured against a golden atmosphere, 
under a Vallombrosa of as yet unfallen 
leaves, the whole suggesting the richness 
of culture and associations of the Old in 

















THE EARTH AS 


MAN FINDS IT 


Biology, Astronomy, and Chemistry 
Mosaic, after the cartoon by Ella Condie Lamb. 
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harmony with the energy and the earnest- 
ness of the New World. 

But all this, lovely as it is, is but the 
foundation—only one of a trinity of great 
thoughts. Looking at the central figure, 
Philosophy, we see that, while holding the 
united scrolls of art and science on his lap, 
he uplifts his hands. Throwing back the 
white cowl from his head, he gazes upward 
as if to seek, after long study, a solution 
of the mystery of the universe in the 
appeal of faith. There, just above his 
eyes, rises the “storied window richly 
dight,” where, in the glory of light sheathed 
in warm colors, are represented, in two 
rows of four each, eight of the choicest 
parables of Jesus, “most human and yet 
most divine,” and, between these, four 
of the Christian graces, Temperance, 
Truth, Charity, and Modesty, while over 
all, in the pointed arch of the window, 
are four angels. These hold scrolls, 
making fourfold ascription of holiness to 
Him who was, and is, and isto be. 

Yet this is not all. Above the line of 
masonry thus pierced by the windows of 
the apse, and but a few days ago filled 
with memorial figures of those dear to the 
“second founder,” stretch between the 
groined arches three spaces. ‘These rise 
in concave from window-arch to ceiling. 
Here the artist has wrought a unique 
triumph, and has certainly solved a prob- 
lem as great as that on the lower wall. 
In the right or south space are two superb 
and impressive angelic figures: the one, 
alert, limbed in manly beauty and “ girded 
with strength,” rests hand on sword; the 
other, tranquil-browed, bears lilies, as if 
in token of triumph. Eloquent with the 
strength of man, glorious with the loveli- 
ness of woman, seem these august figures. 
They represent the Church Militant and 
the Church Triumphant. On the left or 
north concave are two other archangelic 
forms, likewise with halo and pinions, 
robed in celestial sheen and each bearing 
symbols. To one who holds the reality 
under the symbol, the angelic pairs make 
not only artistic antiphon, but an esthetic 
appeal that is potent to 


dissolve my soul in ecstasies, 
And bring all Heaven before mine eyes. 


Yet, though seeing these, we have not, 
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after all, come into the presence-token of 
the King. Ad excelsis / 

Thus, far below, are the human servants, 
and here above are the angel guards— 
Michael and Gabriel on the _ right, 
Uriel and Raphael on the left. Yet they 
are but as ushers. Do art, science, 
philosophy, yea, even Christian virtues 
and graces and angelic presences, look 
or lead one no higher? Happily, yes. 
Standing here, we can say that both in 
truth and in art this is so, for, loftier than 
the radiant angel forms, above the apex of 
the window, in which Christian virtue 
shines and angels and archangels give 
glory, rises the cross. Before and about 
it, in immediate presence, the angels do 
not stand. They kneel. Haloed, winged, 
radiant with richest sheen that irradiates 
the dark niche-shadows, they clasp the 
hands and bend both knee and head in 
adoring reverence beneath the cross. 
For, highest above all, set against rays of 
light that suggest “the brightness of the 
Father’s glory and the express image of his 
person,” is lifted the symbol of lowliest 
humility, of highest service, of purest truth, 
yes, even of the Way, the Truth, and the 
Life. 

Thus, who seek “ the life of God in man” 
in Sage Chapel and find spiritual help and 
keenest enjoyment in art, thank both the 
giver and the maker of this feast for eye 
and soul. Here, looking above the white 
marble which covers the dust of a friend 
once dear, we see as in an allegory, 
expressed by pictured gold and mosaic, 
the life of him who loved science, art, 
philosophy, and truth—for both man and 
woman. Here is the earth, as man finds 
it, to subdue and interpret; there the earth, 
aS man may leave it, replenished and 
adorned. Beauty and truth, science and 
art, are reconciled in Philosophy, which 
yet, holding on his lap the scroll of ages, of 
thought and achievement, is not satisfied, 
but seeks through the Christian graces 
and virtues to realize highest truth in life, 
yes, even to continue 77 excelsis the har- 
mony of beauty and truthin the symbolism 
of the cross, itself the formula of the truth 
coming and to come—the sign of Him “in 
whom are hid all the treasures of wisdom 
and knowledge.” 


(The illustrations in this article are from photographs loaned by J. & R. Lamb, of New York.] 





























THE REV. CHARLES GORE, D.p.? 


Bishop-Designate of Worcester. 


Canon Gore: 


A Sketch 


By Richard H. Lane 


Formerly a Resident of Oxford House, London 


UCH of Canon Gore’s manner of 
M thought is to be traced to his 
Oxford life. He is a Balliol 
man, and his breadth of mind is due largely 
to that great Master of Balliol, Benjamin 
Jowett. Dr. Gore’s ecclesiastical attri- 
butes, however, may be traced to another 
master, Benson, of the Cowley Fathers, at 
Oxford. If the Canon had gone to Christ 
Church, for instance, he would hardly have 
been the large-minded man he is. 
Canon Gore has never had an Oxford 
doctorate. I do not know why, whether 
for ecclesiastical reasons or not. He 


.) Photograph by Hills & Saunders, Oxford, England. 
Courtesy of the “Churchman.” 


received his D.D. from Edinburgh. Of 
course Oxford will now have to give him 
one, since he is to become Bishop of 
Worcester: the University almost always 
thus honors its graduates who are elevated 
to the episcopate. 

When Dr. Gore was called to Westmin- 
ster as Canon, his friends at Oxford said 
that he could not reach the common peo- 
ple; that his life should continue to be 
spent at Oxford, where he was at home, 
where his traditions were; and that he 
would make a prodigious failure at West- 
minster. ‘The very opposite has been the 
case. He has been the most popular 
preacher in the Abbey since Dean Stanley’s 
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day. For instance, when he preaches 
during Lent or Advent, certain portions 
of the Abbey are reserved for business men 
until a quarter of an hour before the 
service begins, and by that time these 
portions are always filled by them. 

Dr. Gore’s salary as Canon of Westmin- 
ster was a thousand pounds (five thousand 
dollars) a year; as Bishop of Worcester 
he will get five times as much. The 
present Bishop of London, Dr. Winning- 
ton Ingram, and Canon Gore have been 
accustomed to live on about one hundred 
and fifty pounds a year, so the story goes; 
they certainly have lived very simply. 
Besides his salary, Canon Gore has a pri- 
vate income; and, as in the case of Bishop 
Ingram, I suppose that all this income goes 
practically for charity. Yet the Canon 
lives well, too. He does not live high, but 


he likes good living. He learned to live 
even better by reason of his trip over 
here some yearsago. When he went back, 
he told his companions that one of the 
principal things he had learned in America 
was that the Community of the Resurrec- 
tion (a semi-monastic society which he had 


founded) must live better in the future 
than they had livedin the past. You know 
that a part of this community and their 
friends resided in the Canon’s house at 
Westminster with him. They occupied 
their first house near Oxford, where they 
had a church, During the last few years 
they have been living at Merfield. Young 
men used to go up there now and then 
and stay with Canon Gore. He was very 
nice about it. Members of the society 
must be unmarried and take vows for two 
years; married men could be associate 
members only. 

Dr. Gore has now resigned from the 
Community of the Resurrection, from the 
Church Union, and from the Confrater- 
nity of the Blessed Sacrament. He re- 
signed from all those things so that he 
might be free as bishop to pass on any- 
thing that came before him. I think that 
the Community will dienow. The Canon 
is out of it, and he was the leading spirit. 
Outside of the Roman Catholic Church, 
the Anglo-Saxon mind does not take very 
much to monasticism. 

As to what has really been accomplished 
by the Resurrection Community, Dr. Gore 
told me that, as a result of his own experi- 
ence there, he was satisfied of the possibility 
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of a common life among a group of people 
who are individually holy. Notice the em- 
phasis on the “ individual.” The Canon 
thinks that Socialism is possible when 
every individual in a community has him- 
self the right conception of life. For that 
reason he has no sympathy for any plan 
of Socialism brought about by State laws. 
He says that such a plan must fail of 
necessity, maintaining that the groundwork 
of all Christian or other kind of Socialism 
must lie in the individual. Now, Canon 
Gore believes in Christian Socialism, and 
he has made a great many enemies by his 
outspokenness on that subject. He always 
makes the point that in the early Church 
there were not only socialists but commu- 
nists. He is interested in any movement 
looking toward social amelioration, such 
as the Christian Social Union, which in 
some places has forced British shopkeep- 
ers to treat their employees decently. 

You see Canon Gore at his best at those 
little suppers when a few of his friends 
gather about him of a Sunday night when 
he has preached in the Abbey. Then he 
relaxes entirely, and, with chosen com- 
rades about him, is free and talks. There 
are generally about a dozen at supper. 
There you find good cheer, good wine, 
good food, good company. Of course a 
hundred and fifty pounds a year does not 
furnish supplies for a house filled with 
Resurrectionists; but every man in the 
house contributed his quota. They gen- 
erally had birds and claret for supper. 
It was not elaborate at all; just a good 
brisk supper, a Sunday night supper, a 
thing you would find all over England. 
With the coffee there was much smoking. 
Each one had his special pipe. Canon 
Gore would hand them out, saying, “ This 
is your individual pipe; no one else 
smokes it.” 

On his trip to this country Dr. Gore 
arrived in New York ona Friday night with 
Allington, a Master at Eton, a Fellow of 
All Souls’, anda good fellow; he came over 
here nominally as the Canon’s secretary, 
but really because he wanted to see Amer- 
ica. We all took the morning train from 
New York and journeyed to an episcopal 
city. The Bishop with whom we were to 
stay met us witha carriage and we all went 
up to his house. After dinner we went into 
the hall for a chat, and the Bishop said to 
me, “ Willthe Canon smoke ?” and I said, 
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“Certainly,” to which the Bishop replied, 
“T never knew before why Gore’s books 


were so hazy, and now I know.” ‘The 
Canon said, “ Bishop, I do not think you 
like smoking.” He said, “I don’t mind, 
I don’t mind at all, Gore.” I smiled. I 
liked to hear a parson prevaricate, and 
went upstairs and got the pipes, and Canon 
Gore and Allington and I each took one 
and proceeded to fill the hall with smoke. 
The Bishop got nervous and began to 
squirm and open the doors, and then | 
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suggested to him that I liked to hear a 
Bishop tell such a story, but I liked 
better to have him keep to it after he 
had told it. 

Though Canon Gore was much inter- 
ested in the founding and early existence 
of the Oxford House, he did not go there 
often during my residence. At that time 
Dr. Ingram, later Bishop of Stepney and 
now Bishop of London, was head of the 
House. He maintains a lively interest in 
it; even now he goes down there and 
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plays fives every Monday morning. They 
have a little hard ball and put on gloves; 
they go into a court and bat the ball about. 

Every one knew Dr. Ingram all over 
Bethnal Green when he was at the House, 
and still more intimately afterwards when 
he became Bishop of Stepney, that rather 
unsavory part of London. The present 
Bishop of London has an immense knowl- 
edge of men and things, which he employs 
well in every-day use. He also inspires 
conviction. He can “jolly” every one— 
the University Rector, the University 
student, the club man or the laboring 
man. He is somewhat of a Yankee. In 
fact, I used to say that he was the biggest 
Yankee at the Oxford House except my- 
self. 

If Bishop Ingram appeals to all classes 
alike, Canon Gore is pre-eminently the 
man who, perhaps more than any other, 
has influenced and is influencing the 
thought of the younger university men, 
and especially is he influencing the ethical 
thought of England. He appeals strongly 
to the intellectual side. Possibly he could 
not go to the East End of London and cap- 


tivate the workingman in his daily conver- 
sation or fascinate a multitude in some 


big meeting. Wherever scholastic life is 
represented, however, Dr. Gore appeals 
irresistibly. A man in this country who 
reminds one of Canon Gore is President 
Hyde, of Bowdoin. Dr. Hyde is a thor- 
ough American, and Dr. Gore is a Britisher 
through and through, but there is a strong 
similarity of type, it seems to me. In 
fact, I do not know any man in America 
more like Canon Gore than President 
Hyde. Both are interested along many 
of the same lines, but Dr. Gore has natu- 
rally a greater appreciation of tradition, 
both ecclesiastical and historical, than 
has Dr. Hyde. 

In politics Canon Gore would hardly 
call himself a Conservative. He was a 
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Liberal, but I think is now to be classed 
with progressive Conservatives. He would 
be a follower of Viscount Peel on political 
lines. They feel very strongly on social 
questions and are much interested in them. 
Young Lord Hugh Cecil, the Prime 
Minister’s son, is in that group. He, I 
should say, was a coming man in politics. 
Of course Dr. Gore would incline more 
toward Liberalism than would Lord Hugh. 
The great thing about Canon Gore is his 
absolute devotion to principles. You saw 
that the other day, when he came out with 
a very severe letter against the British 
Government in regard to the conduct of 
the Boer war as shown in the concentra- 
tion camps. In the ultimate analysis, 
Canon Gore holds his place in Church, 
State, and society by his compelling 
honesty. 

When I was returning from England, I 
had supper with Dr. Gore, and I said: 
“One thing, Canon: I am rather sorry I 
have not seen the Establishment in a very 
satisfactory way, as I have seen it only at 
its worst in the East End, and it is hardly 
fair to judge it throughout the whole 
country from that.” The Canon said: 
“‘No; you have not seen it at its worst; 
you have seen it at about its average.” 
At one time he rather believed in dises- 
tablishment. The Established Church— 
in England a large part of all social and 
settlement work is connected with it—did 
little really satisfactory work in the East 
End until Toynbee came there, twenty 
years or so ago. Since then the universi- 
ties have sent some of their best physical 
as well as mental blood there—not the 
sickly kind, but the men who pulled an 
oar or played on the ’Varsity team—both 
to teach and to learn. Such work is as 
necessary for the future growth of the 
British Empire as is that of those who go 
to Africa or Asia to bear their share of 
the white man’s burden. 
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By Harriet Prescott Spofford 


RS. GIBSON had been ailing for 
M. a long time, feeling altogether 
discouraged, and spending much 

time in seeking reasons for her suffering. 
She could not satisfy herself by throw- 
ing the responsibility upon her manner of 
life, or upon that of her ancestors. She 
knew little of her ancestors, and if she 
had lived unwisely herself, she did not 
confess it. And so she carried her 
thoughts back into the question of the 
origin of evil, and said that if the Al 
mighty were omnipotent he could have 


, prevented it, and if he could not prevent 


it, then he was not almighty; and she felt 
rather elated at her syllogisms till she 
found herself tangled in their vicious 
circle. 

The world looked dark to the poor soul. 
The children at their play seemed only 
born to die. If she saw two lovers on 
the path, she thought how soon it would 
all be done with. ‘Dust and ashes, dust 
and ashes,” she said over and over to 
herself, and wished she were through 
with it; and when her oleander-tree blos- 
somed in a profusion of fragrant, rosy 
bloom, she thought only that the tree was 
poisonous ; and when her cactus-flowers 
started up like live flames, she thought 
only of the prickly spines on the stems; 
and while she tended the plants that lat- 
tied her windows, she thought that veg- 
etable life was the only life to live; and 


when she saw the woodbine over her gate 


hang like a drooping crimson banner, she 
said that beauty was a cheat and only 
masked decay. 

“Of course all this is disease,” said the 
minister—for he often came to see her, 
even feeling her a peculiar charge, and 
eagerly desiring to help her. 

“Disease!” said Mrs. Gibson, with 
small reverence. ‘I’m as well as you are. 
Except, of course, for this neuritis.” 

“ Any one with neuritis needs toning up. 
If you will let the doctor give you a tonic, 
you will take a more cheerful view of life 
presently.” 

“T am going to dismiss the doctor and 


his tonics. And I takea reasonable view 
of life now,” 


“ Well,” said the minister, “it is ac- 
knowledged that human reason is fallible. 
I don’t know why yours should be better 
than that of many great scholars and 
thinkers.” 

** Because they all began biased,” she 
replied, warming to the argument with a 
great but silent glorying in her intellect. 
She had taken a fancy to the young min- 
ister, partly because he was young and 
partly because he had the face of a saint, 
she said; adding, for consistency’s sake, 
if there were such a thing asa saint, a 
fair-haired, blue-eyed saint. 

“What would you think of a little 
creature, that can see no further than it 
can dart its tongue, which should under- 
take to criticise the movements of the 
stars?’ he asked. 

* Just what I should think of him if he 
undertook to explain their movements,” 
she replied, with a triumphant self-lauda- 
tion in her tone. 

‘“‘ Mrs. Gibson, you are certainly a most 
unhappy woman.” 

“ That is so.” 

*“ And I am a very happy man.” 

“T have your word for it.” 

“ You must confess that that is best for 
us which gives us the most happiness ?” 

“That is best which makes us stronger,” 
said Mrs. Gibson, grimly. 

“ Stronger for what ?—if this is all.” 

Mrs. Gibson looked up with a slightly 
startled air. Could he mean that her 
troubles were the purpose of making her 
stronger for another life? She laugheda 
dreary laugh. 

“It would take a good deal in your 
other life to strike a balance with this one 
for me,” she said. 

“You speak as if there were a balance 
due you, as if you had a right to happi- 
ness.” 

“Why, so I have! If God is good and 
his laws created me,” she said, her eyes 
flashing. “ He had no right to make any- 
thing in the world only to suffer.” 

“He never did.” 

“ Well, then, there is a good deal to be 
made up to me. I have lost all my money 
but just enough to drag along with. I 
§81 
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have lost husband and children and friends 
andfamily. My house is as still, as lonely, 
as the grave can be—no youth, no life, 
no hope, no joy in it. I am ill, with an 
illness that taxes strength and patience. 
I don’t know of a pleasure I have, except 
that of talking to you!” 

“ Did you ever think of making an end, 
then?” asked the minister, daringly. 

“JT—I suppose I am afraid,” she fal- 
tered. 

“You have given up the whole point. 
Afraid? You can be afraid only of a 
hereafter. You can be afraid only of a 
power in that hereafter. You confess the 
existence of that power, then, by your very 
fear—that power the furthest, the highest, 
of all power. Why not also confess that, 
as that power is the highest, it must have 
the highest of all expressions ?—and the 
highest of all expressions is love.” 

‘“‘Love!” she exclaimed, with sharp 





scorn. 
“Yes. Love. Even although you fail 
to see it. But because it must be there! 


For there is no logical possibility that it 
should not be there. Convince yourself 
of that, my friend. You value reason. 
This is pure reason. But don’t you know 
—I am sure of it—faith is something 
of a finer quality than reason? ‘If you 
were clinging for life to the face of a 
precipice, and I, above, told you to reach 
up to me one of the hands with which you 
held on, you would do it, even though 
reason told you to hold on. You would 
have faith in me, in my goodness and 
wisdom. Try and have faith in the good- 
ness and wisdom of that higher power.” 
And the minister went out without giving 
her a chance of replying. 

The minister’s manner had been so 
gentle, his smile so kindly, that she had 
none of the angry antagonisms she usually 
had when exhibiting her point of view. 
“T won’t say any more,” she thought, 
complacently as the fly on the wheel. 
“JT wouldn’t like to unsettle his mind. 
He takes such comfort the way he thinks. 
Why can’t I take comfort in it?” she 
cried, angrily. ‘ Dear knows I need it!” 





And then she turned to the letter she had 
been reading when the minister came in— 
a letter in which May Vance, her hus- 
band’s cousin, had written to know if she 
might spend the next year with her. 
May could have a position in the new 
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library that would enable her to pay a 
small board, sufficient to cover any addi 
tional expense; and she was quite alone 
in the world and strongly desirous to be 
with some one who belonged to her, 
“As if I hadn’t enough before, without 
that!” moaned Mrs. Gibson. “ Of course 
I can’t refuse her, with all the spare 
room in the house, and she Captain Gib- 
son’s only relative. Of course she must 
come and revolutionize all my habits— 
and I a sick woman!” And, looking 
round the spacious room where the rugs 
and curtains of long ago, rich yet, even if 
faded, and the stately and ancient mahog- 
anies made deep and pleasant shadow, 
where the old _ portraits, reflected in 
quaint mirrors, seemed to people it, and 
the yellow ivories and hammered silver 
and brass that Captain Gibson had 
brought back from the Orient gave a cer- 
tain foreign interest, she felt a pang of 
parting with the personal sense of pos- 
session and quiet. “No,” she said to 
herself; “if any one belonging to Cap- 
tain Gibson wants a home here, why, here 
itis. I suppose it will seem pleasanter 
to her than it does to me. For my part, 
I’d like to fly away from it all, if I didn’t 
know it was myself I want to fly away 
from, after all!” 

And May Vance came; rosy, smiling, 
her face like a sunbeam, her laugh conta- 
gious, full of lifeand health and gladness. 
She started the garden herself; filled 
every jar in the house with wild-flowers, 
and with big green boughs when there 
were no flowers; could be heard singing 
the first thing in the morning; came from 
her work at noon like a delightful breeze 
blowing into the house; went to church 
on Sundays and to evening meeting on 
Wednesdays as naturally as she breathed ; 
and took it for granted that Mrs. Gibson 
was as pleased to have her there as she 
was pleased to be there. “It is so good,” 
she said once, “to be with your own 
people.” Somehow it touched Mrs. Gib- 
son to be thought of as any one’s own 
people. 

“You seem to be very content,” she 
said. 

“ Yes, indeed,’”’ May answered. “ How 
can I help it—in such a beautiful world!” 

“ Beautiful!” exclaimed Mrs, Gibson. 
But she checked herself ; if the girl were 
content, let her be content. It wouldn’t 
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last. Itcouldn’t. It was alla delusion— 
dust and ashes, dust and ashes! 

And yet it was a beautiful world that 
June day; every wind brought the breath 
of roses or of new-mown hay, soft films 
of snow-white cloud wandered over the 
velvety blue of the sky, and the sunshine 
was like goiden ladders between heaven 
and earth. And at night, when evening 
bells rang over the water with a far-away 
sweet and subtle music as if ringing from 
some unknown land in the afterglow of 
the west, where a new moon melted in 
the light, and when the slow, faint stars 
came out in a powder of silver over the 
purple depths, it made May, at any rate, 
wonder how any one could live and breathe 
and not feel the divine in it all, and the 
presence and value of beauty in the 
supreme thought. 

Mrs. Gibson could not have told you 
why it exasperated her to see the minister 
walk home with May from the prayer- 
meeting on these summer nights when, to 
them, at all events, the old planet swung 
very near the regions where time and 
space cease; it was such idleness, she 
reasoned, such a tempting of fate, such a 
self-deception, such a heaping up of trouble 
for young folk to imagine they were happy! 
May was very blushing and radiant in 
those days; the minister used to drop in 
for a cup of tea that May served on 
the veranda, and it did not need the per- 
fume of the sweetbrier and honeysuckle 
there to make him drink it as if it were 
nectar; and although he praised the old 
china, yet all the time he was looking at 
May, who then was more blushing and 
radiant than ever; and May always strolled 
down the path with him, and they stood 
under the great tree-boughs through which, 
as they glanced up, the white flames of 
the stars seemed the very lamps of the 
golden city. It disappointed Mrs. Gibson, 
as she remarked to the empty room, that 
ministers should be nothing but men. 

Mrs. Gibson was feeling very bad at 
that time ; she suffered, and the medica- 
ments to which she had returned seemed 
to be doing her no good. Yet the doctor 


had said that she was progressing properly, 
and with a little more courage and self- 
forgetfulness one day the nerve-force she 
Was accumulating would show itself, and 
she would find that she was practically 
She did not believe him, to be 


cured, 
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sure. Who could forget themselves in 
such trouble ! 

She presently found out who could. 
For May Vance came home one night 
with a flushed face and an aching head, 
and by the morning was in a high fever; 
and when the doctor went he sent a 
nurse, and for weeks life hung in the 
balance. 

‘Oh, I’m sorry to be so much trouble!” 
May sighed, in a lucid interval. “ And 
I’ve so upset your house !” 

“ There’s nothing to upset. And you’re 
not a mite of trouble!” said Mrs. Gibson, 
bending over her. “ You just get well, 
dear child. That’s all I ask.” 

For suddenly Mrs. Gibson found that 
the months with this young girl had made 
an immense and happy difference in her 
life. Cheer and stir had come into the 
house with an atmosphere of peace and 
pleasure ; she had looked for the home- 
coming at noon and night, had taken 
interest in the novel pursuits, had had her 
horizon enlarged, her point of view shaken 
ever so little, and her thoughts snatched 
away from herself. And if she were to 
return to the old brooding and loneliness 
—no, no! the whole world would be 
blacker than before! And when the 
minister came, she felt like imploring him 
to ask for May’s life. And when the 
doctor said May would recover, Mrs. 
Gibson would have dropped prostrate with 
thanks before the unknown powers of the 
universe, if she had been sure to whom 
she should address those thanks. 

She heard the ringing of the church 
bells with a new and indescribable sensa- 
tion that day. She wished she did know 
to whom to give thanks ; she wished she 
knew how to reach that far-off power or 
person. ‘Those bells reminded her of a 
time when she used to go to meeting 
between her father and her mother with 
a rose in her little gown. ‘There was a 
note in the tone of those bells that 
vibrated in her heart as if she were young 
again and glad. 

She felt this more and more as May’s 
wan smile changed to a gay laugh, and 
when she sat up, and when she came 
downstairs, although weak and white, and 
still forbidden outdoors. 

The doctor had been congratulating 
himself on the faint bloom upon Mrs. 
Gibson’s cheek one day, “ It’s the little 
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cap May made for my birthday, and the 
reflection of the pink ribbons,” she said. 
“ T was trying it on when you came in.” 

“ Trying it on me,” said the doctor. 

“You know, or you don’t know, I’ve a 
birthday coming this week, and I’ve half 
a mind to make a little feast of it—any- 
way, so far as a good dinner goes, though 
goodness knows when I’ve done such a 
thing before! I haven’t been in the way 
of being glad I was born. But—lI don’t 
know—somehow May makes me feel as 
if it were worth while to be here.” 

** A tonic, to be taken ad lib.,” said the 
doctor. 

“Yes; I'll have a nice little dinner— 
clam bouillon with whipped cream, roast 
duck, grape-fruit salad, floating island. 
Perhaps the minister’l] come—” 

“ T wouldn’t wonder.” 

« And then I’m about tired of toast and 
tea. Something else would relish, maybe.” 

“ A good hearty dinner,” said the doc- 
tor. “ And it will make a man of you!” 

May was nearly quite herself; and as 
she sat in Nora’s spotless kitchen the next 
day, straining the cherry cordial made 
before she was ill, she sang softly half 
under her breath. 

“My mother used to sing that hymn,” 
said Mrs. Gibson, in the doorway. “I 
wonder what is the peculiar pleasure in 
singing hymns.” 

“Why,” said May, “there is nothing 
quite so sweet and fine as music—except 
prayer, you know. And put prayer to 
music, and it sometimes seems to give you 
wings; and I don’t know why, but those 
very wings seem to lift you over trouble, 
and to flutter when you are happy.” 

The bell was tolling through the twi- 
light for the Wednesday evening prayer- 
meeting, an hour or two later. 

“Oh, I wish I could go to prayer- 
meeting !” said May, looking out of the 
window wistfully. 

“The idea! Well, you can’t,” said 
Mrs. Gibson, authoritatively. 

“You go for me,” said May, caressing- 
ly, with sudden daring and persuasion. 

ot 

“ Yes, dear, you. 
as if I were there.” 

Mrs. Gibson said to Nora that she hated 
to refuse Miss May anything. 

“ Sure, ’twould be a crying shame—the 
little white lamb she do be,” said Nora. 
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But Mrs. Gibson hesitated. Why, she 
wasn’t in the habit of going out eveninys, 
Yet, as all her other habits were being 
reversed, she might, she might possibly, 
give up this point too. It was only a few 
steps. She was certainly feeling better, 
But then the night air—well, perhaps it 
wouldn’t do her any harm. She had no 
earthly interest in prayer-meetings, to be 
sure, or unearthly either. But if it would 
really give May pleasure—and—and— 
what would the neighbors think? Well, 
she had not much cared, all her life, what 
the neighbors thought, or said, for the 
matter of that! She wouldn’t begin now. 
To her own amazement, Mrs. Gibson 
went. 

The minister happened to meet her at 
the door, and he took her in and seated 
her himself. She did not join in the 
prayers at first. Why should she? She 
had come only to please May. How could 
she? She had long lost the habit of 
praying. But she listened to the psalm, 
“The Lord is my shepherd,” and a new 
meaning struck her in the words “He 
restoreth my soul; and she found her- 
self rather intent as the minister read the 
chapter of Corinthians, rendering it, “ The 
greatest of these is love.” And then, as 
he turned back the leaves and read the 
thirty-eighth and following psalms, “ ‘Thy 
hand presseth me sore. . .. I am 
troubled, I am bowed down greatly. ... 
I am fallen and sore broken. . . . For- 
sake me not,O Lord! O my God, be 
not far from me! O spare me, that | 
may recover strength! ... I am _ poor 
and needy, yet the Lord thinketh upon 
me. Thou art my help and my deliv- 
erer; make no tarrying, O my God!” she 
found herself joining in the petition of it 
with a wild cry of her heart. “ Make no 
tarrying, O my God!” she implored 
silently and with all her might. She 
remembered, as the singing presently 
stirred her, the time when she went to 
meeting in her young days; she felt as if 
her father were sitting beside her now; 
the tears welled into her eyes and fell 
over on her cheeks. And when the min- 





ister prayed for a humble and contrite 
spirit, and that a sense of the livine 
Presence should go with them all, she 
herself was praying with him with an 
urgent and compelling force. 

It was only a few words that the min: 
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ister spoke, from the verse “Seek ye first 
the kingdom of God and his righteous- 
ness, and all these things shall be added 
unto you.” But Mrs. Gibson felt with 
sudden conviction as if folds of darkness 
had fallen from her eyes, that “all these 
things’ were of no consequence before 
something infinitely beyond them. She 
went out at last with a strange humility in 
her soul, conscious that reasoning was a 
foolishness, conscious that she was a 
child to be instructed, to be led, that she 
was a beggar imploring bounty. What 
was it the minister had once said about 
faith as finer than reason, faith itself as 
evidence? Yes, he had said love was the 
highest ; but would that highest stoop to 
her, so far as to her—old, unlovely, rebel- 
lious? Yet what of that? she said 
swiftly; the soul is a thing of immortal 
youth ! 

It was a soft, close night, with an un- 
usual balm and fragrance of fallen leaves 
in the air. She paused a moment inside 
her gate, and looked up at the dark sky 
where the stars were flung out in a 
gauzy banner of subdued luster. As she 
went on, a light wind came and blew 
through the mist, and as she glanced up 
across the bare branches of the elm the 
great evening star flared out at her like 
the face of a shining spirit; and to her 
excited emotion the deeps of heaven 
appeared to open, and something—was 
it a comforting hand laid upon her, was it 
that Divine Presence come to her ?—some 
thing, something, was making her aware 
of jiove and power and protection, as if it 
upbuoyed her over all the gulfs, in a way 
she had never known, had never dreamed. 
She fell upon her knees there in the path, 
hidden inthe dark. ‘“ Lord, I know thee! 
Lord, I thank thee!” she cried aloud. 

Mrs. Gibson’s face wore an unused 
serenity when she went in. “ It does you 
good to see people,” she said to May. 
“I think I shall go to prayer-meeting 
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always now. I have been shutting myself 
into the dark, and all the time heaven was 
so near !” 

May ran and put her arms round her 
neck. ‘“ There are different regions of 
heaven,” she said, hiding her face. “1 
have been in one heaven ever since [ 
began to get well. For—the—the Minis- 
ter—I—the Minister.” 

*“ May!” cried Mrs. Gibson in alarm. 
“ You’re not in earnest! Oh, what does 
this mean! You’re not going to leave 
me now for all the ministers in creation !” 

“No,” said May, drawing back, laugh- 
ing and blushing. “Only for one of them.” 

«“ You sha’n’t!” cried Mrs. Gibson then, 
after she had poked the sea-coal fire a 
minute and sent a rosy blaze dancing 
through the room. ‘“ You never shall in 
the world! ‘This house is big enough for 
ten. You shall live here with me. I will 
keep to my own quarters, and you shall 
fit up the other rooms for yourselves in 
any way you please, and I won’t bother 
you a bit, or ever argue any more with 
him. I’m feeling as if I had been cured, 
whether it’s by medicine or by miracle— 
the way the doctor said I would be. And 
I'll have a share in the goings and com- 
ings, and in the life and love!” she cried, 
rapturously. ‘Oh, he setteth the solitary 
in families. I wonder if all this happiness 
is what was meant by ‘these things shall 
be added unto you’? Child, what a bless- 
ing you are! What thing will you be the 
means of my doing next? You never 
will know anything about what you have 
done for me already, because I can’t talk 
about it. But if I get into heaven at last, 
it will be by holding on the skirts of your 
garments. Do you suppose the minister 
will come to dinner to-morrow if I send 
round and ask him? I’ve something to 
say to him. It’s my birthday, you know. 
Not just my birthday on this beautiful 
planet, but the birthday of my soul into 
everlasting life |” 
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This report of current literature is supplemented by fuller reviews of such books as in 


the judgment of the editors are of special importance to our readers. 
books will be sent by the publishers of The 


of the published price. 


Elementary Catechism (An). By Rev. W. E. 
Barton, D.D. The Advance Publishing Co., Chicago. 
Paper bound, 5c. 


Dr. Barton’s versatile pen has added to his 
work on the Psalms and his story of “ The 
Prairie Schooner” a work of considerable 
originality and merit in this Catechism. Judi- 
cious teachers will find it suggestive at many 
points, though they may incline to skip or 
modify some ‘statements. Its interest in reality 
is marked at the beginning, and its evangel- 
icalism is of the broadest type. Its adapta- 
1 lity to children may be open to doubt at 
some points, but not in the main. 


Fryeburg Webster Centennial. 
> F, Lewis, Fryeburg, Me. 
Paper bound, 50c. 


Five months after graduating from college 
Daniel Webster spent part of a year as pre- 
ceptor of the Academy at Fryeburg, Me. The 
centennial of this event was modestly cele- 
brated at Fryeburg on the first of January, this 
year. The record of this occasion is published 
in a pamphlet containing a biographical 
sketch, appreciative rather than critical, other 
brief addresses, letters, now first published, 
from Washington, Jefferson, and Adams (two 
of these being addressed toWebster’s successor 
in the preceptorship), and facts of interest 
regarding Webster and the Academy. 


Giant’s Gate (The). 
Illustrated. The Frederic 
York. 5x7%in. 393 pages. 


Mr. Pemberton has the bold. ‘idea here of 
taking for his plot a well-known episode in 
recent French history—that of the propos- 
terous attempt at revolution which ended 
abruptly with the personal attack on President 
Loubet at the Longchamps races. The hero 
of this book is a young French General, the 
idol of the people, whose friends attempt to 
take advantage of the Dreyfus excitement to 
make him Dictator. Closely connected with 
this plot is the story of a newly invented sub- 
marine boat, in which General Davignon 
crosses the Channel. The author’s title is 
intended to indicate the way in which France 
may advance by means of such boats to the 
conquest of England. We cannot say that 
Mr. Pemberton has succeeded in making his 
imaginary history seem very real; and the 
story is In many ways clumsily put together, 
and sometimes overwritten. 

Medizval Rome: From Hildebrand to Clem- 


ent VIII. 1072-1600. By William Miller, M.A. 
Illustrated. G. P. Putnam'‘s Sons, New York. 


It is interesting to compare this book with the 

volume recently published in the Medizval 

Towns Series by Mr. N. Young. The latter 

book is less systematic and more discursive, 

but perhaps to the ordinary reader a little 

more entertaining than the present volume. 
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It must be added, however, that Mr. Miller 
has shown great ability in throwing into a 
well- -proportioned and clear narrative the im- 
mensely complicated facts which make up the 
history of Rome in the Middle Ages. Taken 
all in all, the book is worthy to form one of a 
series which, in the main, ‘have been as ad- 
mirable in their execution as in their plan and 
purpose. The illustrations of the present vol- 
ume, though not particularly original or strik- 
ing, are sufficient to bring back to the mind 
many important features of Medizval Rome. 
The book covers the period from Hildebrand 
to Clement VIII. 


Methods of Lady Walderhurst (The). By 
Frances Hodgson 7 Illustrated. The Fred- 
erick A. Stokes Co., New York. 5xX7%in. $1.25. 


We believe that in England this book is com- 
bined in one volume with the pleasant story 
known here as “ The Making of a Marchion- 
ess.” Mrs. Burnett’s “ Lady Emily” is such 
an amiable and altogether lovable personage 
that one dislikes to find her involved even as 
the all-but-victim in such cheap, melodramatic 
attempt at villainous murder as constitutes 
the main plotinthisstory. Here, as in several 
of Mrs. Burnett’s books, we find that one char- 
acter—in this case Lady Emily—is so thor- 
oughly imagined and well drawn that the 
reader’s admiration is almost unqualified, while 
other parts of the book are of a decidedly 
lower literary grade. 


Oxford Studies. By John Richard Green. 
Edited by Mrs. i R. Green and Miss K. Norgate. 
The Macmillan Co., New York. 434x7% in. 302 
pages. $1.50 

This volume is a foot-note to Mr. Green’s 

longer histories, dealing as it does with one of 

the most representative English institutions— 

a university which, in its development, has 

registered every stage of the unfolding of 

English life. His purpose in the preparation 

of this volume, which first appeared in the 

form of essays, was to prove that the Univer- 
sity of Oxford had “killed the city of Oxford, 
and that the Church pretty nearly killed the 

University.” This was a humo act statement 

of one aspect of Oxford history. What Mr. 

Green did, as a matter of fact, was to tell the 

story of Oxford, with which, both as a native 

and as a university man, he was intimately 
acquainted, and in which he was almost pas- 
sionately interested. In the initial chapter on 

“The Early History of Oxford” he tells the 

story of the rise of the city and its gradual 

absorption by the University, which grew with 
it and grew beyond it, so that the town pres- 
ently existed for the sake of the Univer sity—a 
fact which Mr. Green had in mind when he 
declared that the University had killed 1 the 
city. The longest chapter in the book, “ Ox- 
ford during the Eighteenth Century,” is 4 
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characteristically clear and interesting study 
of the life of a critical period in the history of 
the University and of England. Mr. Green 
is both accurate and vivid in style, and makes 
his readers understand the wide difference 
between the life of the eighteenth century and 
the life of the nineteenth century, emphasizing 
what he regards as the utter worldliness of the 
earlier period. ‘This volume is marked by the 
characteristic eloquence of Mr. Green’s style, 
an eloquence which has its rise in the direct 
play of his imagination upon his thought, 
which sacrifices neither accuracy nor exact- 
ness, but which vivifies the narrative without 
in the least diminishing its historical integrity. 

Pen and Ink: Papers on Subjects of More or 
Less Importance. By Brander Matthews. (Third 
Edition, Revised and Enlarged.) Charles Scribner’s 
sons, New York. 5xX7'% in. 277 pages. $1.25, net, 

The third edition of a characteristically enter- 

taining book by a very accomplished essayist 

who knows many things at first hand, who 
has alight touch and marked definiteness as 

a literary workman. This edition is revised 

and enlarged. 

Selections from Irving’s Sketch-Book. Pre- 
yared and Edited by Claude Towne Benjamin, A.B. 
The American Book Co., New York. 5x7%in. 192 
pages. 50c. 

Semper Fidelis: A Group of Lenten Medita- 
tions. By Rev. Edwin Heyl Delk. CLutheran Pub- 
_ Society, Philadelphia. 4%4x7 in, 40 pages, 

iC. 

Through Science to Faith, By Newman 
Smyth. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 544x8¥% 
in, 282 pages. $1.50, net. 

As a guest in scientific laboratories, and an 

admirer of the researches therein conducted, 

Dr. Smyth accepts the results of such re- 

searches, to interpret their relation to the 

larger realm of thought and life. As a stu- 
dent of life in its higher as well as lower 
realms he studies the infra-human world with 
the justifiable prepossession that it is only 
from the higher that a satisfying account of 
the ultimate reality of life cancome, Fully 
accepting all that science has made good in 
fact by the concurrent as separate from the 
conflicting testimonies of her hierophants, he 
stands for the continuity of the whole eyolu- 
tionary process without any real break. He 
admits no real dualism between persons and 

things. ‘If personality is found existing .. . 

it must have come there in a natural way.” 

“Natural evolution has been more spiritually- 

minded than we had thought.” From point 

to point the increasing evidences of mind, or 

Spirit, at the heart of nature are followed to 

the conviction that, while it misses the truth 

to identify personality with anything below it, 

“we shall also miss the truth if we fail to take 

up the whole process of nature before it into 

the idea of personal life and its fullness.” 

The basic principles of life are next pointed 

out. Its regenerative vigor, its se‘ting free 

of spiritual energy as the evolution advances, 
its law of diminishing sacrifice and increasing 

Service, especially its habit of perfecting its 

work from stage to stage, are shown in their 

bearing on the problem for the fuiure involved 

im man’s present spiritual incompleteness. 
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“ Biology leaves the onward way of the soul 
clear.” Embryology has shown the depend- 
ence of personality on the material world 
reduced in its origin to microscopic minute- 
ness. “If the adoptive and constructive will 
to live is in man the last and highest result of 
evolution, so far then its continuance and self- 
maintenance in other and perhaps better con- 
ditions . . . would be rather the natural com- 
pletion of the will to live which we should 
scientifically expect to see fulfilled.” The 
entire argument is marked by cautious reserve 
as well as intellectual force. ‘There are pas- 
sages of beauty and some gleams of mild 
humor. A line of study is opened that younger 
preachers especially will find it profitable 
to follow. But when Dr. Smyth, in answer 
to “ anxious theologians” asking, “ How can 
evolution account for the fall?” answers, 
‘* Very naturally, and also very profoundly,” 
he seems to have forgotten something. The 
sort of fall that evolution accounts for, as he 
explains, is not that which ‘anxious theolo- 
gians” teacn, viz., the fall of all mankind in 
and because of the sin of the first man. This 
no evolutionist cares to notice except with 
incredulity. 


Valid Objections to So-Called Christian Science. 
By Rev. Andrew F, Underhill. Edwin S. Gorham, 
New York. 5x8 in. 49 pages. 

Wistons: A Story in Three Parts. By Miles 
Amber. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 5x7%4 
in, 346 pages. $1.50. 

Like Leland’s novel, “ The Gypsies,” on which 

Paderewski’s opera, “ Manru,” is based, this 

story has for its motive the struggle between 

the domestic instinct and the instinct of the 
wanderer, the savage, the pagan. An English- 
man of retiring nature and cultivated mind 
marries a Gypsy woman. It is about the tragic 
future of their two daughters, with their min- 
gled strains of civilized and wild natures, that 
the story revolves. .Though there are some 
keen psychological touches and some clever 
writing, especially in the amusing conversa- 
tions of the children in the first part of the 
book, there is a tone of unreality throughout 
the whole narrative. There is no excuse for 
peopling most of the stage with creatures that 
are bothrepugnant and impossible and to wind 
up the tale with four paragraphs in italics, 
setting forth in rhetorical style the moral, as 
the author has done, is to commit an offense 
as obvious and less pardonable, because more 
hysterical, than the offense of the painter who 
tags to his picture the legend, “ This is acow.” 

Wolfville Days. By Alfred Henry Lewis. 
The Frederick A. Stokes Co., New York. 571% in. 
311 pages. 

The collection of stories entitled “ Wolfville,” 

by Mr. Lewis, has proved popular, and has 

led to the writing of this additional series of 
stories about the same imaginary town on the 

Southwestern border. Each tale is complete 


in itself, although there is a general connection. 
The stories are amusing, but one rather wearies 
of the immense amount of drinking, shooting, 
gambling, and lynching, which, according to 
the narrator of these stories, seem to make up 
the whole of the life of such a town. 
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The Excise Law 
To the Editors of The Outlook: 

In criticising the stand taken by the 
Parkhurst Society with regard to the 
Sunday-closing question in New York 
you claim that “when a law is enacted in 
one community to be enforced in another 
community,” a wise statesmanship will be 
influenced in the degree and extent of its 
enforcement by a consideration of the 
sentiment of the commnnity in which it is 
to be enforced. But is it a true descrip- 
tion of an act of a State legislature (in 
which are to be found representatives 
from every portion of the State) to say 
that, as far as it affects a municipality, it 
is “a law enacted by one community to 
be enforced in another”? All law is 
more or less a pressure upon us from with- 
out, and the obligation to obey it has 
nothing to do with our opinion as to its 
wise or beneficial character. To give to 
every community within the State the 
veto power over legislation passed for the 
whole State—to permit all persons in- 
trusted with its enforcement to govern 
their conduct, not in accordance with the 
terms of the law, but according as they 
think will be most popular with their con- 
stituents—would be simply local anarchy 
instead of local option or municipal auton- 
omy. Just this very sort of local anarchy 
exists to an alarming state in our country 
to-day, and will certainly increase if time- 
serving officials are enabled to find en- 
couragement for their law interpretation 
of their oaths of office by the example of 
the Mayor of New York. There are a 
great many communities where the major- 
ity of the voters would be glad to see 
many State laws repealed, but where, nev- 
ertheless, a determined official may easily 
enforce those laws. The principle laid 
down by The Outlook would make it a 
piece of statesmanship to quietly cease 
endeavoring to enforce the revenue laws 
against the moonshiners of Kentucky and 
elsewhere, and the tariff law against return- 
ing American tourists, for in both cases 
the sentiment is almost unanimously hos- 
tile tothe law. Obedience to the Fugitive 
Slave Law involved the decision of the 


question whether a citizen is morally 
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bound to obey a law which he believes to 
be actually immoral, passed in support of 
an inhuman institution, and not for the 
benefit of the whole country but in the 
interests of a class. That is not the 
question here, which is simply whether a 
public official is justified in refusing to 
even attempt to enforce a law by the fact 
that a great many people whose votes 
would be useful to his party do not believe 
in the law. F, C. HARTSHORNE. 
Kittanning, Pa. 


The Philippine Problem 
To the Editors of The Outlook : 

In your editorial on “ The Philippine 
Problem” in the issue on February 1, . 
you say (page 263) that the capacity in 4 
community for self-government “ may be 
developed by centuries in the hard school 
of experience ;” and you instance, in illus- 
tration, the development of Anglo-Saxon 
capacity for self-government by the revo- 
lutions and civil wars under the Norman, 
Tudor, and Stuart kings. “But,” you 
say, “it may also be developed in one 
community under the tutelage of another 
community in incredibly less time and 
with incredibly less tragic experiences.” 

This second proposition is so attractive 
that you only need convince lovers of 
humanity of its truth to win for it universal 
acceptance. Did you, when you wrote, 
have in mind illustration of it—eithera 
single instance or a number sufficient to 
prove the case—as apt as your illustration 
of the first method of developing self- 
governing capacity? If so, it was hardly 
just to your readers to withhold it from 
them, for such illustration is what many 
of them have vainly sought. Surely you 
do not find it in Ireland, with its decimated 
and impoverished population under Eng- 
lish rule; surely not in India, with the 
increased intensity and threefold multi- 
plication of its famines since it learned 
the blessings of British tutelage. Or, if it 
is only a “hope ” which you share with 
President Roosevelt, what is there in our 
own country’s dealing with the native 
races here to justify and sustain that 
hope? Hope, I take it, is something 
more than wish; it contains an element 
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of expectation resting upon reasonable 
But, to keep to the original ques- 


of self-governing capacity developed under 
tutelage in incredibly less time and with 
incredibly less tragic experiences than in 
the hard school in the old way? If you 
have, will you not give them to your 
readers? If you are without them, have 
you not fallen into the error which you 
have so often condemned in the columns 
of The Outlook, of advocating a course of 
action in disregard of the teachings of 
experience ? Joun E, JENKINS, 

Wilkesbarre, Pa. 

[If nothing is ever to be attempted 
which has never before been accomplished, 
there is an end to all human progress. 
Nations have attempted before to govern 
other nations, but no nation ever before 
attempted what, by the Philippine Com- 
mission in the Philippines and by the 
United States Governors in Cuba and 
Porto Rico, America is attempting to teach 
another nation—the art of self-govern- 
ment.—THE Eprrors. | 


The Garden of Eden 
To the Editors of The Outlook: 
A friendly correspondent informs me 


that a rumor is in circulation in some _ 


parts of the country that I no longer hold 
to the view relative to the cradle of the 
human race set forth in 1885 in the work 
entitled “Paradise Found.” To correct 
the rumor I desire to say that the progress 
of historical and archeological research 
since the date mentioned has only con- 
firmed me year by year in the belief 
already published. In this connection 
it is of interest to note that Professor 
Herman Gunkel, of Berlin University, 
in his new Commentary on the Book of 
Genesis, accepts and defends the view 
that, according to the most ancient 
Hebrew tradition and belief, the Gar- 
den of Eden was situated at the North 
Pole. His Commentary is one of an 
Important series in preparation by the 
most eminent of Old Testament scholars 
of Germany, under the editorship of Pro- 
fessor Nowack, of Strasburg. Though 
published only a year ago, a part of it has 
already been translated into English and 
published in Chicago. 
WILLIAM F. WARREN, 

Boston University, President’s Office, 
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The Boers in Bermuda 
To the Editors of The Outlook : 

Owing to some slight misunderstanding, 
some gifts for the Boer prisoners of war 
on Hawkins Island (one of the Bermudas) 
were returned to the Relief Committee in 
Bermuda. This has given rise to the 
report that gifts will not be allowed to 
enter the prison camps. So far as we 
know, this is not true. A letter from one 
of the Relief Committee, under date of 
February 9, since the incident alluded to, 
says: “ We are now allowed to go on 
sending all gifts, but must notify the Eng- 
lish before they are sent, so that they can 
have a place prepared to put them.” The 
need of clothing is much less than it was, 
and the Committee now keep it in hand 
ready to use when required. We are 
still sending food and money from our 
office. M. C. WHITMAN, 

Secretary Lend a Hand Society. 


1 Beacon Street, Boston. 


Book-Making 
To the Editors of The Outlook: 

Do you favor the method of publishing 
books with the edges uncut, as seems to be 
a “fad” (or style) these days? If so, 
why? I enjoyed reading “The Making 
of an American” as it appeared in The 
Outlook a short time ago, and now it is 
out in book form (The Macmillan Com- 
pany), and, like many other books by 
various publishing houses, has the edges 
uncut. It is an admirable book every 
other way, as many books are; but why 
not finish a book before putting it on the 
market? ‘The “fad” of publishing books 
with rough, uneven, or uncut edges is 
about as good taste as to shave only one 
side of the face, or wash one part of a 
garment or dinner-plate. 

Good books are worth keeping, and 
such as “The Making of an American,” 
by Jacob A. Riis, or “ Up from Slavery,” 
by Booker T. Washington, will be good 
for any young man to read fifty or one 
hundred years hence; but why not fish 
any book ?—at least let them have evenly 
cut edges before they go on the market or 
on any library shelf. Books with rough, 
uneven edges catch more dust and are 
harder to keep from dust when not evenly 
cut. Books are not so convenient in 
turning from page to page when leaves 
are uneven or roughly cut, and I know of 





ar 
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no civilized reasons why a good book 
should not be finished by those who can 
and whose duty it is to finish it before 
putting it on the stand. 

A painting, a house, an engine, is more 
desirable when complete and more serv- 
iceable; and while we like a book for the 
contents, we also like our tea from a 
smooth-edged cup. Give us books with 
edges evenly cut, for “a thing of beauty 
is a joy forever.” R. L. D. 


[We think there is some reasonable 
ground for your complaint against the 
uncut pages of books; but they are not 
the result merely of a fad or style on the 
part of publishers. It was formerly the 
common practice in England, and is still to 
some extent, to issue books of any perma- 
nent value in a temporary binding which 
could be removed and the books bound to 
suit the wants and the library of the indi- 
vidual purchaser. Rebinding necessitates 
some trimming down of the margins, and 
therefore the leaves were left uncut in 
order to give the purchaser as wide a 
margin as possible. Our own belief is 
that there are sti]l many instances in 
which an untrimmed book is desirable ; 
but we think the practice is over-indulged 
in by most publishers.—Tue Eprrors. | 





Folk-Lore at Hampton 

Among the many evidences that Hamp- 
ton Institute is keenly alive to the demands 
of the times is the existence of the Hamp- 
ton Folk-Lore Society, organized some 
eight years ago with the purpose of study- 
ing the folk-lore and ethnology of the 
negro race in this country. ‘This society 
is doing its work quietly and unostenta- 
tiously, and at the same time much is 
being accomplished along this line by the 
attention given at Hampton Institute to 
the singing of plantation melodies. ‘These 
songs, or “spirituals,” as they are appro- 
priately called, in view of their decidedly 
religious tone, are the embodiment of the 
history of the negroes in this country. 
Unwritten as they were, they were sung 
from one generation to another, and were 
preserved in the memories of a people 
who could neither read nor write until 
they were made permanent in the song- 
books of such institutions as Tuskegee 
and Hampton. One who has heard the 


songs sung only by quartets or com- 


paratively small choruses passes through 
a thrilling experience in listening for the 
first time to that great chorus of seven 
hundred young voices in the Hampton 
chapel rolling out these songs of faith 
and trust. 

The impression does not lose in sug- 
gestiveness by the proportion of Indian 
boys and girls, perhaps one-fifth of the 
whole number, who join in the singing. 
Sitting at twilight in the beautiful Arm. 
strong Memorial Church and listening to 
the choir singing the battle hymn of Gen- 
eral Armstrong’s colored troops with its 
frequent refrain— 

For they look like men, they look like men, 

They look like men of war— 

All armed and dressed in uniform, 

They look like men of war, 
one has visions of the noble army of sol- 
diers, black and white, who died that these 
young people now singing the songs of 
slavery need not wait to “go home, to go 
home to my God and be free,” as one of 
the songs has it, but be given their free- 
dom and the education incident to it in 
this life. The colored people express 
themselves easily in song, not only when 
giving vent to their religious feeling, but 
at work or play. Even now the negroes 
at work in bands on the railroad or 
highway sing as they work, keeping time 
with pick or shovel to the rhythm of the 
song, and some of the old-fashioned game- 
songs are full of their natural and child- 
like humor. 

Although the history of the Indians is 
different and they have no common bond 
of slavery to unite them, everything that 
will dignify in their eyes the history and 
tradition of their people, and even that 
which helps to preserve their old-time 
customs and games, is encouraged at 
Hampton. 

Just at present a company of ninety of 
the Hampton students of both races is 
preparing a Folk-Lore Concert to be given 
in New York on the 7th of March. 
They enter heartily into the study of the 
old-time songs, and the authorities feel 
that such an entertainment, setting forth 
in song and action the bygone customs 
and experiences of their peoples, must be 
an important factor in educating the par 
ticipators to an appreciation of and rever 
ence for all that is fine and noble in their 
histories. *# 
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that The Pocket Poco is the latest member of the famous family of 
or : Poco Cameras. It is a marvel of mechanical development, 
anc ue embodying in the most compact form every adjustment requi- 
that site tothe making of perfect pictures. It is the only pocket 
time a camera in which nothing has been sacrificed for size. It is the 
| at : only pocket camera using either plates or films, and having a 
ground glass for focussing. The size of the 
ly of . 
a ae ocKet Foco 
riven 
arch, ‘ makes it the most convenient instrument for universal use. 
f the Its simplicity makes it the surest camera for the beginner. Its 
feel perfect equipment makes it the ideal instrument for the expert 


forth pea in every branch of photographic work. 

- Yee Send for the Poco Catalogue for 1902, describing the Pocket 
Poco in detail, and picturing all the other Poco Cameras 
large and small. 


ROCHESTER CAMERA AND SUPPLY COMPANY, 
504 Poco Street, Rochester, N. Y. 
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A Grand Graphophone 


IMPORTANT ANNOUCEMENT 


_ The price of COLUMBIA 
RECORDS has been reduced to 
30 cents cach; $3.60 per dozen 


These are new and up-to-date rec- 
ords, precisely the same as have been 
sold hitherto for 50 cents each or $5 
per dozen. 


Extra Loud, High Speed Moulded 
Records, 50 cents each; $5 per dozen 


COLUMBIA PHONOGRAPH COMPANY 


| New York, Wholesale and Retail, 93 Chambers St. 

" Retail only, 573 Fifth Avenue. 
Minneapolis, 306 Nicollet Ave. 

St. Louis, 709 Pine St. 

| Baltimore, 110 E. Baltimore St. 

| Pittsburg, 615 Penn Ave. 

San Francisco, 125 Geary St. 
Paris, 34 Boulevard des Italiens. 


Two MARVELOUS. We ses 
Improvements Make the EDISON 


PHONOGRAPH 


Moataae gt 
ag 


fomas Ch Edison 


The New Moulded Record 
“Hard Wax,” and the 
New Reproducers 


duplicate the human voice in 
volume and clearness. Abso- 





lutely free from scratching— 
perfectly smooth and natural. 
A new result from your old 
phonograph. 
New Reproducers on all new 
honographs. Nine styles from 
10.00 to $100.00. The new 
Records, 50 cents, $5.00 per 
dozen. 
Full particulars at all dealers, 


NATIONAL PHONOGRAPH CO. 
New York Office, 135 Fifth Ave. 
Chicago Office, 144 Wabash Ave. 

Foreign Dept. . ee 

15 Cedar Street 

New York 








— 


Also using small 
cylinders, for 








Graphophone arranged for large cylinder, 





Chicago, 88 Wabash Ave. 

Buffalo, 645 Main St. 

Detroit, 238-240 Woodward Ave. 
Philadelphia, 1609 Chestnut St. 
Washington, 919 Pennsylvania Ave. 
Boston, 164 Tremont St. 

London, 122 Oxford St., West. 
Berlin, 65-A Friedrichstrasse. < 


Cestimonials 


concerning the merit.of any article 








are valuable only with reference 
to the source from which they are 


derived. The 
Masons Hamlin 
PIANOS 


have received the unqualified en- 
dorsement of many of our most 
prominent musicians, men whose 
eminence places them above sus- 
picion of prejudice. Their judg- 
ment should be of value to every 
intending purchaser of an artistic 


pianoforte. Catalogues mailed on 
request. - 
Warerooms, 3 and 5 West 18th St. hi 
THI 


Near Fifth Avenue 
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“THE NAME IS EVERYTHING.” 


Esterbrook 


on a pen is 
guarantee of 


san absolute 
its excellence 








Vertical 
admirably 
Vertical 
Over 150 


No. 556 is 
Jadapted for 
Writing. 
varieties of 
other styles 





every pur 
stationers have’ them. 


Accept no \/substitute. 





—— 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO. 
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Works, Camden, N. J. 26 John Street, N. ¥o J 



























Billiards 4c 





BURROWE'S Portable 
BALLETTO TABLE-*]1570'30. 


Sizes 24%xSand3x6ft. Weight 26 to 45 Ibs. 
For Pool, Billiards, Balletto, Tenpins, etc. — 21 Games. 

Place in any room on any table or on our folding 
stand. Set away in closet.— Polished mahogany,— 
green broadcloth,— best cushions,—Laminated wood, 
steel braced, cannot warp,—16 finest balls, 4 cues, 4 
pocket covers,— 40 implements gratis. The King of 
games for experts or novices, old or young, SENT 
ON TRIAL. Colored Plates and Price List, Free. 


E.T. Burrowes Co. 210 Free St., Portland, Me. 


N. Y. Office, 277 Broadway. Also largest Mfrs. 
in world, Rustless Wire Insect Screens, @ to or 
der. Send for Catalog F. Our men Everywhere. 











LUT ss FORALL. 
(! i 


On Jellies 


preserves and pickles, opeead 
a@ thin ee of refin 


WAX 


Will keep them absolutely moisture and 
acid proof. Paraffine Wax is also useful in 
& dozen other ways about the house. Fall 
directions in each pound package. 

Sold everywhere. 


STANDARD OIL CO. 
















FERRY'S 


SEEDS 


Knolvn and solun 
Wwhereber good crops 
are grolvn. 
Sold everywhere. 
1902 Annual FREE. 


D. M. FERRY & CO. 
Detroit, 
Mich. 

















IDEAL Steam Cooker 


| POTAy cl Wg Cooks a whole meal over one burner, on 
Sa gasoline, oil, gas, or common cook stove. 


ANE 81, Reduces Fuel Bills One-half. 


Makes tough meats tender. Prevents steam and 
ig odors. Will hold 12 one-quart jars in canning fruits. 
W histle blows when Cooker needs more water. 
Seamless copper bottom and aides, ¢ We also 
make Square Cookers with doors, Send for 
; illus. catalogue. We pay express. Agents W anted, 
=— TOLEDO COOKER C@., Box 917, Toledo, O 








Patented Jan. 23, 1900. 








TARTAN PILLS “se Constipation, Bilious and 


Liver C + aints, Flatulence, 


ieigesti n, and regulate the Bowels. 25c. a bottle, postpaid. 


TARTARLITHINE CO., 79 Ann St., N.Y 








Use SAPOLIO 








Constipation & 
Piles Cured by 


increasing the nutrition of the parts through absorption 
with the pysiological local remedy 


——iEntona 


(White Wheat Gluten Suppositories) 


Fifty cents. At all druggists or by mail. 
CURES Samples gladly mailéd FREE. 
THE ENTONA CO., Dept. 0, 61 Fifth Ave., New York. 





WHILE 


as DENT'S 


< re CORN GUM 


Whooping Cough, | (PRATT Lc 


Croup, Asthma, Easy to apply. Does not spread. 











Catarrh, Colds, Gives almost immediate relief 
Coughs, Bronchiti S, AT ALL DRUGGISTS I5 CTS.,0R BYMAIL UPON RECEIPT OF PRICE 


i eC 0 Of ee ee ee - 2, ¢ 


Grippe, Hay Fever. C.S.DENT & CO., DETROIT, MICH, 





Do you know the danger which lies behind 
a simple sore throat or cough? 


All children’s diseases of the throat—Diph- 1877 FOR 25 YEARS 1902 
theria, Scarlet Fever, etc., begin in that way. 











We have successfully treated all forms of 


This is the warning which should be 
heeded. Don’t delay an hour, particularly q A ¢ : E ~ 
when contagious diseases are about, but start 


the Cresolene vaporizer at once. Tumors andgother new growths except those in the stomach, 
Use it when you or the baby cannot sleep other abdominal organs and the Thoracic Cavity without the 
: : : Re se of the knife. logical result 0 
because of a suffocating cold in the head, or tac aoe 
distressing cough. 
Once used, you will never be without 
CRESOLENE. 
Ask your physician about it, or write for 
descriptive booktet with proofs of its value. 
All Druggists. 


CRESOLENE THROAT TABLETS 


A safe and simple remedy soothing and germ 
destroying in its action. 

To be used for coughs and irritable conditions of 
the throat. 


At your druggists’, or from us for 10 cents in stamps. 


VAPO-CRESOLENE CO., THE BERKSHIRE HILLS Sanatorium 


has, from a humble beginning, become the largest and mostelegantly 
180 Fulton Street, NEW YORK seh ihnite teceadiene @ the ANAL tir Oi eaten 
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appointed private institution in the world for the treatment of a 
special class of diseases, and has no rivals. . It is conducted by a 
graduate of standing in the Regular School of Medicine, and upon 
a strictly ethical and professional basis. Any physician who desires 
to investigate our method of treatment will be entertained as our 
guest. All physicians are cordially invited. 

Upon receipt of a description of any case of Cancer or Tumor 
we will mail, prepaid and securely sealed, THE MOST VALUA- 
BLE AND COMPREHENSIVE TREATISE ever published on 
this special subject, and will give you an opinion as to what can 
be accomplished by our method of treatment, and will refer you 
to former patients. pcmeaacbandieaie 


DRS. W. E. BROWN & SON, North Adams, Mass. | 
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Mere Trifles 


among the affairs of life, are 
the collars you wear. But 
trifles can be so annoying as 
to interfere with the greater 
things. For Sixty years we 
have been making collars 
that do not annoy, If you 
are wearing our collars, you 
know how well we have suc- 
ceeded. If not, it might pa 

youtofind out. At ail deal- 
ers. 2for 25cts. If unable 
to find them, send to us, 
Complete Style Book and 
Correct Dress Chart Free. 


Dept. O, Troy, N. Y. 


CORLISS COON EEO 











Great Gift. 


‘That’s what we consider our 
@ ability to make such a 
machine as the 


ee 
Prairie State 
Incubator. 

The people who have used 
itthink the same, The U. S. Department of 
Agriculture thinks the same. The Judges at 342 
shows havethoughtthesame. Everybodythinks 
so. Our new Catalogue No, 9g, with fifty tinted 
plates, four original paintings and 700 halftone 
illustrations, sent absolutely free. Write before 
they are all gone. 


Prairie State Incb. Co., Homer City, Pa, 
Largest Incubator and Brooder Factory in the World, « 














For 65 Years Dr. Marshall’s Catarrh 
Snuff has kept on Curing Catarrh 


The oldest Remedy, has a national reputation and has 
never been equaled for the instant relief and permanent cure 
of Catarrh, Colds in the Head, and the attendant Headach 
and Deafness. Restores Lost Sense of Smell. Immediat 
relief guaranteed. Guaranteed perfectly harmless. Ask your 
dealer for it. Refuse all substitutes. Price, 25 cents. 
Alldruggists, or by mail, postpaid. Circulars free. 

F. C. KEITH (Mfr.), Cleveland, Ohio. 


BROWN’ ) BRONGHIAL 
TROCHES 
“The best_ preparation for colds, coughs, 
and asthma.” 
MRS. S. A. WATSON, Temperance Lecturer. 


** Pre-eminently the best.’? 
REV. HENRY WARD BEECHER. 











Mr. T. H. SINCOCK, Scales Mound, Ill,, writes: P 
antave used the Strength-Giver, Jayne’s Tonic Vermifuge, in_ my 
family for years, and think it ONE OF THE BEST TONICS 

Own. It is especially good in cases of debility and feebleness. 

The Cough Cure of the Cantu 
JAYNE’S EXPECTORANT. 


makes 
the meal the merrier 


spremners- 


Light, flaky, crisp and tender little 
biscuit. Delightful to serve as an 
accompaniment to a dessert or bev- 
erage. Try them for the next 
guest. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY. 





Dr. Lyon’s 


PERFECT 


Tooth Powder 


Used by people of refinement 
for over a quarter of a century. 








FOR CHOICEST NEW FLOWERS 


Vegetables and Fruits (Seeds, Bulbs. Plants, and Trees), apply (cata- 
logue free) to JOHN LE WIS CHILDS, Floral Park, N. Ys 
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FRIED ONIONS 


Indirectly Caused the Death of the World’s 
Greatest General 


It is a matter of history that Napoleon was a 
gormand, an inordinate lover of the good things 
of the table, and history further records that his 
favorite dish was fried onions; his death from 
cancer of stomach it is claimed also, was probably 
caused from his excessive indulgence of this fond- 
ness for the odorous vegetable. 

The onion is undoubtedly a wholesome article 
of food, in fact has many medicinal qualities of 
value, but it would be difficult to find a more in- 
digestible article than fried onions, and to many 
people they are simply poison, but the onion does 
not stand alone in this respect. Any article of 
food that is not thoroughly digested becomes a 
source of disease and discomfort whether it be 
fried onions or beef steak. 

The reason why any wholesome food is not 
promptly digested is because the stomach lacks 
some important element of digestion; some stom- 
achs lack peptone, others are deficient in gastric 
juice, still others lack hydrochloric acid. 

The one thing necessary to do in any case of 
poor digestion is to supply those elements of di- 

estion which the stomach lacks, and nothing 

oes this so thoroughly and safely as Stuart’s 
Dyspepsia Tablets. 

Dr. Richardson, in writing a thesis on treat- 
ment of dyspepsia and indigestion, closes his re- 
marks by saying, “for those suffering from acid 
dyspepsia, shown by sour, watery risings, or for 
flatulent dyspepsia shown by gas on stomach, 
causing heart trouble and difficult breathing, as 
well as for all other forms of stomach trouble, the 
safest treatment is to take one or two of Stuart’s 
Dyspepsia Tablets after each meal. I advise 
them because they contain no harmful drugs, but 
are composed of valuable digestives, which act 
promptly upon the food eaten. I never knew a 
case of indigestion or even chronic dyspepsia which 
Stuart’s Tablets would not reach.” 

Cheap catharti¢ medicines claiming to cure 
dyspepsia and indigestion can have no effect 
whatever in actively digesting the food, and to 
call any cathartic medicine a cure for indigestion 
is a misnomer. 

Every druggist in the United States and Canada 
sells Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets, and they are not 
only the safest and most successful, but the most 
scientific of any treatment for indigestion and 
stomach troubles. 





30 DAYS TRIAL 


on any vehicle we make. Keep it if you 

like it, return it if you dislike it. We save 

} you dealer and jobber profits. If you want 
know more send for our 
free 22nd annua Icatalogue. 


a 


A 
DIFFERENCE 
IN 
STYLE 


ts sensible and 
necessary tn 
A. order to keep 
. pace with the 
yy trend of mod- g 
| UY ern times. But 
see that the 
change Is 
not at the 


Tn 1847” the spoons made Lf “Rogers” were the best 


in style and quality that could be produced. To-day 


“1847 ROGERS BROS. 


goods are made in the old fashioned wearing quality of 

ears ago, but in the most dainty designs of modern times. 

sk for 1847 Rogers Bros.”’—take no substitute. Leading 
dealers sell them. Send for catalogue N 0. 61W 
NTERNATIONAL SttveR Co., Suceessor to 


Is 
MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO,, Meriden, Conn, 





This is the word as it is written on 
the dial of the best watches made in 
the world. The works under the 
dial also bear the word “Elgin” and 
are all that ingenuity, science, art 
and skill can do to make a perfect 
timepiece. The Watch Word is 
Elgin the world around. Sold by 


4 Tllustrated 
jewelers everywhere,  [ilustrated 


ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH CO., Elgin, lil. 


$25.00 REPEATING SHOT GUN ONLY GIF fy) 


Sportsmen write: **Nothing on earth like Spen- 

eer.” Fora short time to reduce stock, limited number of 

best sho ting guns in the world will be offered, Receipt of $5.00 

gun will be sent ©. 0.D. Balance §11.50 and expressage. Full 
@xamination allowed. Made of best forged steel, Finest twist barrel. Double 





° The Modern Stove Polish 
Enameline None Better 





%. Model 1900 take down. Handsome gun. Used by the U.S. Arm 
rtsmen, Six shots less than three seconds. 
. 79 Reandwnv. New York. ~ 


APTURED MAUSERS and MILITARY COODS 
cRTALO UE, 1,000 Illustrations, Regular Cyclo 
pedia, mailed free. F, BANNERMAN, 579 Broadway, N.Y. 


expressmen, and over 20,000 S 
BR. RAW Pee, 











AS 4 b> 


‘Mellin’s Food Le 
ri « _ ; 


( 


N BEKO) agli 


Ree al 
<oile Donovan Madderra Concordia, Kansa: ~ 


“Raisedon Mellins Food” @= 
Samples of Mellin's Food sent free NTT 


Metun’s Fooo Company Boston. Mass. 




















IMPERIAL 
¥ GRANUM 


S TANDAR D 


excellence of a [E.-g* ie F © O D 


The toothsome 


pic made of \ protects the growing 


} s\ baby from birth and 

NONE ‘N 1 \ ¥ lays the foundation 

, I at > » | for health. More men 

if Ye y Jand women healthy 

MINCE ME AN r ‘ oe -day were raised on 
on i ac > | = = ~ 


_ erm Granum 
fairly makes my mouth = is as extensively used by 
water to think of it. jo Adults as for Babies. 
Fach roc, ~ kage makes two large pies—also Fruit Cake, Fruit 
Pudding and None Such “tHe ermits.”’ Recipes on every pac’.age 

Please tell us if your dealer ~ + is 
& won't supply you—we know Sey" rejected, always nourish- 
Boone that will. ao, Mes, is invaluable in the 
MERRELL-SOULE CO., a} sick room and of marked 
Syracuse, N.Y. a % assistance for Dyspeptics 
— —_— “3 Consumptives and The 

Aged. 

At your Druggist’s or a 
sample is free from us 


Km John Carle & Sons,Dep. 0 jj 
A 153 Water St. N. Y. City 
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American Success Series 





‘¢ Improvement the order of the age’’ 


Simple, Durable, Always Reliable— 
that is the Great 


Success, 


the Smith Premier 
Typewriter 


Mr. CHARLES S. GLEED—Lawyer, Writer, Speaker, Presi- 
dent Daily Newspaper Company, Director various banks 
and many other corporations, including Atchison, Topeka 
& Santa Fe System. He was once stenographer and 
secretary to a railway official. 


The Smith Premier Typewriter Co. ny On A. 





The New Model 


Light Running, Ball-Bearing 


DENSMORE 





EVERY 
OFFICE 


Where the merits of 
DIXON’S crapnie 
PENCILS 


Sous been tested no others are moe 
Its i i i HEY ARE BUILT FOR BUSINESS. 
Back Spacer Key, its Justifier, and its Nothing but, te. best R c oo dani 
uni graphite used in their make-up. They 
nique Paper Regulator are new and give service. The grades never vary. 
invaluable features. When not at dealer's, mention this magazine. and send 


DENSMORE TYPEWRITER CO., 2°2,8redyey 






































JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE C9., Jersey City, N. J- 
New York 





